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THE LIBRARY. 


THE EARLY NEW-ENGLANDERS: 
WHAT DID THEY READ? 


3) T seems to have become a common- 
+:  viace of historians that the pre-Revo- 





PS Pilgrim or Puritan, read little or 
$=—@ nothing in belles-lettres. Peter Oliver 
in ‘The Puritan Commonwealth,’ charges bluntly 
that ‘allied to their gross superstition, was an utter 
contempt for literature.’ Tyler, with his customary 
amenity, comes nearer to realization of the fact 
that men of learning and culture, of an education 
not limited to theology, were among the early im- 
migrants, but even this most liberal of American 
literary historians on the whole furthers the great 
tradition that the New Englanders read the Bible, 
sermons, a few law-books, and very little else. 
This average orthodox view of the matter is neatly 
summed up by Ellery Crane: ‘So very scarce were 
books among the New England immigrants that 
the practice of reading was greatly neglected. . . . 
What books they had in the main were treatises 
on law and theology.’ 
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I purpose to show that, on the contrary, the 
New Englanders had books in considerable abund- 
ance, and among them many books of general 
literature, belles-lettres. This conclusion is the 
result of a gradual cumulation of faéts come across 
during other investigations altogether, genealogical, 
sociological, and historical. To support the con- 
clusion, I cite the evidence of wills and inventories 
of the period involved; of contemporary book- 
sellers’ records and catalogues; of diaries and note- 
books; and of autographs in existing copies of 
books printed in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. ‘These are but a few of the many kinds 
of proof, and there is room for but few instances 
in each kind. 

Perhaps the most interesting confirmation of the 
idea that the ordinary Puritan must have known 
something of general literature comes from a source 
least known to the ordinary student. Certain 
genealogical researches compelled me to examine 
many scores of wills and inventories made during 
each generation in America from the days of the 
‘Mayflower’ people down to 1776. These wills 
and inventories were of the most ordinary sort of 
people, almost invariably of the yeomanry, repre- 
senting the general average of the Puritan and 
Pilgrim influx. I was soon struck by the faét that 
almost every such inventory made mention of 
books, and that frequently these books represented 
a very respectable fraction of the whole inventory. 
In the ‘New Plimouth Registry of Wills and 
Inventorys for the year 1633 to the year 1654,’ are 
many entries like these: 
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Will Wright: Nov. 6, 1633; 1 great bible, 1 salme 
booke, with 17 other smale bookes. 
Stephen Hopkins: July 17, 1640; Divers bookes. 


Likewise in the Files of the Quarterly Courts, 
Essex Co., Mass, are scores of such instances: 


Jane Gaines: 14, 11, 1644; Two Bibles; a parcell 
of bookes. 

John Balch of Salem: 1648; Severall books. 

George Burrill: 1652; foure bibles and a parcell of 
other books. 

John Towle: 1647; Books valued at 3 pounds. 


It would be tedious to do more than merely thus 
indicate the hundreds of such entries to be found 
in the inventories of the succeeding generations 
from 1630 0n. These suffice to prove that the great 
body of the people had books in numbers which, 
while perhaps not large by present-day standards, 
yet were so in proportion to the usual estate of 
that day, when the possession of {150 worth of 
goods was prosperity, and less than that was decency. 
Obviously there is inaccuracy in the usual remark 
that the New Englanders had few books to read. 
Now then, what were these books? The answer 
to this more important question is less easy to find, 
but here again the inventories are occasionally of 
help. Among the Suffolk Inventories we find 
(liber 2, f. 133) that of Thomas Dudley (1653). 
Some fifty books are inventoried by title, not over a 
third of them religious works. Among them are: 


Generall Hystory of the Netherlands. 
Turkish History. 


Livius. 
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Camdni Annale[s] Reg. Eliza. 


Comentaryes of ye warres in Franc. 

Buchanij Scot. Hyst. 

Swedish Inteligencer. 

Ye vision of Pierc Plowman. 

8 French bookes, new books, and small writings. 


That is not very exciting, perhaps, not very novel- 
istic; nor, on the other hand, is it the library of a 
narrow-minded Puritan of the popular superstition. 
Here is another of a few years later. In a list of 
seventy-five titles are: 


The Bible. Plutarchs Lives. 
New Body of Geography. _ Isle of Man. 
Juvenal. The 7 Wise Masters. 
Godfrey of Bulloigne. Ovids Metam. 


England’s Heroicall Epistles. 


One of the earlier historians of American insti- 
tutions published the inventory list of titles in the 
Rev. Richard Mather’s library. Ninety books 
there were, and not one of pure literature with the 
doubtful exception of Seneca’s works. ‘Lo!’ said 
the historian, ‘The Puritan read no books of 
general literature.’ But to offset what I claim is the 
exceptional, the far from representative, narrowness 
of the Mather library, let me emphasize the list 
of books owned by Elder William Brewster who 
arrived on the first trip of the ‘ Mayflower’ in 
1620, not a minister, but a godly man indeed, and 
leader of a godly flock. Yet when he died his 
appraisers found among his books such titles as 
these, some of which utterly upset usual theories 
as to what the Puritans allowed themselves to read. 
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WHAT DID THEY READ? 5 
Brewster’s inventory of sth June, 1644: 


The Magnificent Entertainment of King James. 
(Probably Dekker’s play of that title in 1603.) 

Camden’s Britannia. 

Erasmus’ Encomium Moriae. 

Seneca’s Works. 

A Continuation of the Adventure of Don Sebastian. 

News from Virginia—a poem. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages. 

Johnson: Golden Garland of Princely Pleasures and 
Delicate Delyts. (Not identified, but sounds 
imperfeétly theological.) 

Machiavelli’s Principe. 

Bacon’s Advancement of Learning. 

Nathaniel Richard’s Messalina. 

Four Broadside Ballads. 


And so it goes. There are 400 titles, of which 
fourteen are of poems, six at least of philosophy, 
and certainly fifty-four of miscellaneous literature. 
Only two years from 1620, when he landed, to the 
time of his death, are unrepresented by dates of 
the books he left behind him, pretty definite proof 
that the immigrants frequently sent back to London 
for current literature. Brewster ‘must have had a 
shipment of books by almost every boat that 
reached Plymouth.’ Plays, poetry, and quite a 
range of other profane literature such as the New 
Englander is supposed to have abhorred appear 
very comfortable in the library of this exceedingly 
typical Puritan of Separatist persuasion. 

In the next generation we often come across 
such an inventory as that of William Harris of 
Providence, 1682. In a long list of his books we 
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find ‘ The Gospell Preacher’ immediately followed 
by ‘The Gentleman Jockey.’ Similarly startling 
are the collocations of titles in a certain John Reed’s 
inventory, listing 109 books of theology, astronomy, 
and belles-lettres. (Reed, I ought to mention, was 
a Quaker.) 

Part of an old bible—2 shilling. 

Mrs. Behn’s Novels—z2 sh. 

The way to the City of God.—1 sh. 

Songs and Sonets.—9gd. 

Psalm Book.—9d. 

Coffy House Jests.—6d. 

The Whole Duty of Man.—3 sh. 


I would call that a catholic sele¢étion, an honour to 
the old man.: 

This evidence of old inventories could be in- 
definitely extended, but enough is here to prove 
that the Puritans were well supplied with books, 
and that whenever these books are listed they 
almost always prove to have among them a fair 
proportion of works that are neither theological 
nor legal. The library of Richard Mather is a 
notable exception; but he was a clergyman, and 
of a particular type. Some clergymen to-day have 
rigidly selected libraries which the historian of 
two hundred years hence ought not to take as 
exclusive evidence of what Americans read in 


1917. 

"Nester proof of what these bigots of early 
New England used to read may be garnered from 
histories of printing, from booksellers’ records, and, 
after 1690, from newspapers and catalogues of 
booksellers. From a scrutiny of all these one thing 
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stands forth clear enough. The overwhelming 
majority of books offered for sale were imported 
from England. The significance of this will be 
developed presently. 

Before the last survivor of the ‘ Mayflower’ was 
dead, several dozen booksellers were flourishing in 
New England. Those in Boston grew rich. So 
did some of the itinerant sellers flourish. In the 
‘Boston News Letter’ for 16th April, 1704, is the 
item: ‘On Thursday last dyed at Boston James 
Gray that used to go up and down the country 
selling of books, who left some considerable estate 
behind him.’ Queer that he should do so in a 
land where reading was ‘so greatly neglected!’ 

What did these booksellers handle? There is 
some evidence. 

In 1686 an English bookseller made a venture 
into New England to the wholesale and retail 
trade. His name was John Dunton; he was an 
inveterate liar, son-in-law to an eminent non- 
conformist clergyman named Annesley (grandfather 
of John Wesley). ‘I have a great many books on 
hand, very proper for that place,’ he piously writes 
his father-in-law, ‘ books well suited to the genius 
of New England, so that my warehouse being 
opened (in Boston) they began to move apace.’ 
These books of Dunton’s, while they may to be 
sure have been suited to the New England genius, 
in some instances were not of the sort we might 
have supposed. He tells how to his shop came 
a woman ‘with but little else to show she was 
a rational creature besides speech and laughter. 
Perceiving her simplicity, I] asked her whether 
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she would not buy the history of “Tom Thumb.” 
She told me Yes. Upon which I asked her 
whether she would have it in folio with marginal 
annotations, to which she only said, The best, 
The Best. Then looking amongst my pamphlets, 
and penny books, by chance I found one of that 
worshipful history, which I presented to that over- 
sight of nature.’ Although this may be a stock 
jest of the bookseller, it goes to show at least that 
he found it wise to bring ‘pamphlets and penny 
books’ into New England. 

Of another customer he remarks that ‘the cheefe 
books which she bought were Plays and Romances, 
which to set off the better, she would ask for books 
of Gallantry. This happens in 1686, and in 
Boston, the centre of the most intense Puritanism 
of the day. ‘Another lady came to enquire for 
the “School of Venus.” She was one of the first 
that posed me by asking for a book I could not 
help her to. I told her I had the “School of 
Vertue,” but that was a book she had no occasion 
for.” Without making too much of this, we can 
fairly enough accept it as showing that a clever 
bookseller considered it profitable to bring to New 
England many a book besides St. Paul’s works, or 
those of the later theologians. ‘She was one of 
the first that posed me by asking for a book I 
could not help her to.’ Plays and poetry were in 
demand. 

Occasionally the early newspapers published 
advertisements and book lists that give us inter- 
esting hints as to the range of Puritan literary 
interests. We have only the tantalizing cover of 
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the catalogue published in Boston in 1693, the 
earliest we know of. It lists the library of the 
Rev. Samuel Lee. ‘ Hardly ever a more univers- 
ally learned person trod the American strand,’ 
writes Cotton Mather, but we do not know pre- 
cisely what books were his. ‘A choice variety of 
books upon all subjects,’ reads the cover, which 
would seem sufficiently comprehensive. From 
other catalogues published between 1695 and 1725 
in-New England we glean these enlightening 
suggestions : 

‘A valuable colleétion of books consisting of 
Physicks, Mathematicks, History,.Classicks, and 
Belles-Lettres.’ This is from a catalogue published 
when Peregrine White, the Mayflower baby, was 
still alive, and covers a field of literature which so 
mistakenly we have assumed to be ignored by the 
New Englanders. Again: 

‘Just arrived from London. A large colleétion 
of valuable and curious books, consisting of most 
faculties and several languages.’ 

A bulletin of 1700 offers among other things 
Juvenal, Ovid, Tasso’s Godfrey, Plutarch, Cicero, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Bibles 
great and small, and nine packs of playing cards! 
Pretty good for Boston. Finally this: 

‘Just imported from London to be sold in 
Salem: A good assortment of books and stationery, 
including a variety of plays.’ 

Such particulars as these, which go far to show 
that the inhabitants of New England were nor- 
mally alert of intelleét and attentive to a proper 
proportion of those things human which should 
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be foreign to no well-developed man’s interest, are 
by no means hard to find. It is then the more 
astonishing that so long a train of historians and 
sociologists should continue, sheep-like, to repeat 
the hackneyed old lie that the people of New 
England negleécted the art of reading, and ignored 
all literature save that of theology, law, and poli- 
tics. Such writers need but turn to the Suffolk 
(Mass.) Probate Records, XIV, 287-90, the inven- 
tory of Michael Perry, bookseller, a.p. 1700, in 
the Puritan citadel of Boston. This only strengthens 
the evidence already given that these booksellers 
were prepared to satisfy nearly every sort of literary 
interest. The stock would pass muster as satis- 
factory in many communities even to-day. The 
sort of books we should not find are largely the 
sort not then invented, novels for instance. 

The inventories, booksellers’ records, and cata- 
logues so far cited establish our contention as to 
the period from 1630 or thereabouts down to 
about 1700 or a little later. From that time on, 
as we might naturally expect, the New Englander 
becomes increasingly aware of literary matters. 
Diaries and note-books indicate as much. Samuel 
Sewall, the Puritan Judge of Salem, who sentenced 
the Salem witches and otherwise proved himself 
to be of the eleét, leaves us several helpful passages 
in his letter-books. ‘While I was waiting upon 
my dear child in her last sickness, I met the 
British Appollo.’ Those who have seen this book, 
published in 1711, recall that it is neither a Bible 
nor a tract. Sewall notes with considerable pleasure 
certain things found in this peculiar book which 
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was lying upon his table. At a little earlier period 
this letter-book has an order to a bookseller for 
Herbert’s Poems, 2 copies, and for Virgil. ‘I 
have Ovid’s Metamorphoses’ adds the diarist. By 
the same book we learn what this Puritan judge 
does in 1706: ‘By Mr. Niles importunity, I set out 
with him for Narragansett. Dined at Brighton. 
While Dinner was getting ready, I read in Ben 
Johnson, a folio.’ In his enthusiasm the worthy 
official quotes at some length three different pas- 
sages from Jonson’s play of ‘ Sejanus.’ 

It seems to me that I distinétly remember having 
frequently read that the Puritan never read plays; 
that the New England Puritan, at any rate, utterly 
abhorred them. And Sewall is a witch-hanging 
Puritan, presumably as strict as any of the tribe. 

Many of the New England clergy kept note- 
books, which in this day are highly useful in 
revealing to us the Puritan’s world. The Rev. 
William Smith, of Weymouth, Massachusetts Bay, 
jots into his account-book these attractive items: 
©1739. Lent Mr. Loud one vol. of the Spectator. 
Mr. Bass, two ditto. Mr. Humphrey, two vols. 
of the Spectator. To Mr. R. Cranch, eight vols. 
of the Spectator.’ From this we can infer on the 
part of pastor and congregation an interest in 
literature properly so called. 

Then there is Ebenezer Parkman, of West- 
borough, Mass. No more typical Puritan preacher 
could be found for illustration. He comes down 
almost to the Revolutionary times, and closes the 
period intended to be covered by the title of this 
paper. If any man of his age should stick to 
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sermons and colonial politics it is he; yet see what 
he reads. It indicates a state of mind that makes 
us wonder less at the achievements of his descend- 
ant, Francis Parkman, the historian. 

*13 July, 1779. Mr. Adams has brought home 
to me at length Sir William Temple. He has led 
me also into an exchange of a number of books, 
viz.—M. Boileau,—two volumes of Mat Priors 
and others.’ The picture of this severe, godly old 
clergyman as he pores over certain of Mat Prior’s 
poems is rather engaging. Again: ‘12 July, Mr. 
Barrett lends me Howel’s Familiar Letters. 5 July, 
Pope’s Essay on Man.’ Then comes the great 
event. Some one lends him a set of Chesterfield’s 
letters to his son, and (can we believe it?) that 
dear old man, every evening for weeks, sits down 
to these letters. Aside from the Bible, no book is 
so often mentioned in the diary thereafter. For 
example: ‘I have spent some time reading Lord 
Chesterfield’s letters to his son, and can’t but take 
notice that a Father with so much learning and 
sensibility has so little to say to a son in whom his 
soul is so bound up about Religion and the Eternal 
condition of his immortal part.’ The next night: 
‘I read Lord Chesterfield at night, and Pearson 
on ye subject I am preparing upon for ye next 
Lord’s day.’ Finally, he lets himself go and 
confesses that, in spite of all moral defeéts, the 
Chesterfield book is one singular in the history of 
mankind for its copiousness and pregnancy of 
valuable advice. 

In like fashion I could go on to show that 
Jonathan Edwards, the one whose angry god held 
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sinners like spiders over the fires of hell—that this 
man read novels, Richardson’s ‘Pamela,’ for ex- 
ample, and other books of more secular sort. And 
so with other clergymen, whose horrible histories 
I have been gathering. 

Another convincing proof as to what the Puritans 
in New England read must be very scantily referred 
to here, a sort which I have only begun to sound 
the possibilities of. Autographs on the title-pages 
and fly-leaves of books printed in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries offer evidence of high 
value as to who read what books. Town records, 
vital statistics kept by law from the earliest periods, 
the colleétions in the library of the New England 
Historical Society, and other documentary data 
make it feasible to ascertain the history of many 
books in public and private libraries in New Eng- 
land, provided those books have been continuously 
in New England, as many of them have. In my 
own library are a few books picked up at random 
in second-hand bookstores in Boston, Mass., not 
chosen for this purpose, and hence not adapted for 
special pleading. There is an ‘Anatomy of Melan- 
choly’ with the inscription penned on the title, 
‘Jacob Eliot’s Book; Donum Matris Honorandae, 
1706.’ After some research, this Jacob turns out 
to be a grand-nephew of John Eliot, famous preacher 
at Roxbury in the Massachusetts Bay colony, the 
‘Apostle to the Indians.’ He and his grand- 
nephew were unquestionably Puritans, and the 
‘Anatomy’ is not strictly theological throughout. 
My old vellum copy of Sir John Beaumont’s poem, 
entitled ‘ Bosworth Field,’ bears the seventeenth 
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century autograph of William Cranch who from 
a very early day was resident in Plymouth colony. 
My 1716 set of 16mo ‘ Tatlers’ is autographed by 
members of successive generations of a family that 
has been continuously in New England from 1720 
on. My Thomson’s ‘Seasons’ is inscribed with 
the name of a good old Puritan resident of Framing- 
ham, Mass. Interesting indeed are the results 
promised from a thorough study of the data afforded 
by these hitherto neglected records left by successive 
owners of books of general literature. 

In trying to discover what kinds of literature 
appealed to the New England readers, I have 
emphasized especially the witness of inventories, 
booksellers’ records and catalogues, note-books and 
diaries, and fly-leaf autographs; for this is all evi- 
dence which has hitherto been little noticed, 
hardly at all with this particular end in view. It 
would be possible, it would in faét be easier to 
employ the more conventional sort of proof. 
Going through the works of the Pre-Revolutionary 
New England writers mentioned in Tyler’s ‘ His- 
tory of American Literature,’ I have gathered a 
mass of citations evincing close acquaintance with 
and imitation of the Cavalier poets, Milton, Dryden, 
Cowley, Addison, and Pope. There is proof and 
to spare that the writers of the age were alive to 
all that was going on in the literary world. But 
after all, that is all that could be proved from such 
evidence—that the writers read widely. What 
this paper tries to show is that the people of New 
England in general, the readers, had a good many 
books in possession, and that of these books, a 
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goodly proportion may properly be denominated 
belles-lettres. For the same reason it would not 
be stri€tly in point to stress the fact that in the 
office of the New England ‘ Courant’ in 1721 were 
to be found the works of Shakspere, Virgil, Aris- 
totle, Butler’s ‘ Hudibras,’ Milton, the ‘ Spectator,’ 
the ‘Guardian,’ the ‘Turkish Spy, the ‘Athenian 
Oracle,’ the ‘British Appollo,’ Cowley, Burnet, 
Oldham, ‘ The Tale of the Tub,’ etc., etc. This, 
too, would tend rather to prove what writers read, 
although to use such books implied that the readers 
too must have had a liking for much of that sort 
of reading matter. 

Similarly a little aside from our main purpose 
would it be to make too much of the amusing 
thing that happened a few years ago when the 
younger Charles Francis Adams challenged anyone 
to find any evidence that any writer in America 
within one hundred years after Milton’s death was 
acquainted with his poetry. Within a short time 
Mr. Adams was swept away by a deluge of the 
required proof, quoted passages, imitative passages, 
eulogies of Milton, references to Milton’s life and 
writings. The evidence had begun to appear in 
America soon after Milton’s death and grew con- 
stantly in volume as the years went by. Mr. Adams 
thereupon partially withdrew from his original 
position: ‘1 have been forced to the conclusion 
that while many copies of ‘ Paradise Lost” had 
unquestionably been imported into New England 
prior to 1767, and were read and the poem greatly 
admired, yet as respects poetic impulse there is no 
evidence of any even the slightest response to the 
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one great Puritan poet.’ It would be remarkably 
easy to overthrow Mr. Adams’ last statement, but 
after all he grants the thesis of this paper, that 
Milton’s books were owned and read here in New 
England. 

Go at it from any angle, and the result is always 
the same. Literature of every kind is represented 
in the libraries of these ordinary Englivh Pilgrim 
and Puritan immigrants and their descendants. 
Every day of genuine investigation of this point 
widens one’s mocking smile as he reads the stock 
remark of the accepted historians to the effect 
that the New Englander owned few if any books, 
and was interested only in sermons and the like. 

In conclusion: How did the prevalent misa 
prehension in this matter come about? Probably 
as follows: 

All the historians of America note the undeni- 
ably interesting fact that a printing press was set 
up in Cambridge in the Massachusetts Bay colony 
in 1639, and that continuously from that time 
books were printed in this country. They note 
also that in all the early generations, perhaps the 
nearest approach to a genuine literary product 
printed in New Engand was a Pilgrim’s Progress 
struck off in the 1680’s—doubtless for religious, 
not literary reasons. Bibles, ‘ele€tion sermons,’ 
and theological treatises and some law books—such 
were the output of the American press. Hence 
the historians, by a specious bit of logic, deduce 
that the New England Puritans read Bibles, law 
books, ‘ eleétion sermons,’ and theological treatises. 

So they did, beyond question. What of it? 
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By precisely the same process of reasoning, we 
should be led to some such asinine conclusion as 
follows: In Manchester, England, there was no 
printing press until 1730; in Glasgow, none until 
1732; in Liverpool, none until 1758; therefore, 
in Manchester, in Glasgow, and in Liverpool, until 
those respective dates, the people read—nothing 
at all. Pi.in lunacy. As a matter of fact, in Man- 
chester, in Liverpool, and in New England, the 
people read what was printed in London and in a 
few other places, and was exported to other regions. 
Isaiah Thomas in his History of Printing speci- 
fically points this out when speaking of a bookstore 
established in America in 1680: ‘ They traded in 
English goods also, as was customary with the 
booksellers in Boston for a century after the town 
was first settled.” When, in hundreds of instances, 
we find books mentioned especially by title in 
New England inventories and catalogues, they are 
English printed, generally London printed, books. 

The first comers in 1620 brought with them 
literature, genuinely such, even plays and ballads. 
From that time on, our sires kept bringing such 
books in. They had here, and they read, a repre- 
sentative selection, or rather, collection of the best 
that was produced in England, not only in theology 
but also in belles-lettres, The small number of 
presses in this country were inevitably devoted to 
the publishing of things they could not well or 
speedily import. But the bulk of their reading 
consisted of what intelligent people of English 
blood might properly be expected to read. 

C. A. Herrick. 
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ERRORS AND OMISSIONS IN 
‘TOM JONES.’ 


) N a work such as ‘Tom Jones’ with 
4 its wealth of incident, and its intimate 
‘4 detail regarding both time and place, 
EA 5) inerrancy is scarcely to be expected, 
SZ ss but a hundred and sixty-eight years of 
criticism, much of it unfriendly, discloses but two 


errors. 


A i\ 






I, ERRORS. 


1. An anonymous writer in 1750, the year after 
the first appearance of the novel, produced ‘An 
Examine of Tom Jones,’ a volume of 119 pages, a 
labored and malicious effort to discredit Fielding’s 
monumental work. Though he takes up the story 
chapter by chapter, he fails to find anything worthy 
of notice, save a biblical quotation which Fielding 
credits to Solomon instead of St. Paul. His critic 
points out that ‘ Evil communications corrupt good 
manners, is from ‘ Corinthians’ and not from the 
‘Proverbs,’ and adds that St. Paul in turn filched it 
from Menander. Fielding never took the trouble 
to correét this in the novel, but that he saw the 
criticism is clear, for he uses the quotation again 
in the ‘Covent Garden Journal’ for 4th February, 
1752, where he blandly informs us that the words 
are from St. Paul and Menander. 
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2. A writer of the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 
May, 1791, who signs himself ‘ Hinc Inde,’ points 
out that the battle between Jones and Thwackum 
was fought in the latter part of June, while a few 
weeks later it is midwinter. There is nothing to 
be said in answer to this except that Fielding 
blundered, but as it was his only slip in an other- 
wise perfect chronology, the wonder is, not that he 
made this error, but that he avoided a dozen others. 

Through all the years there seems to have been 
an ardent desire upon the part of critics, friendly 
and otherwise, to find other errors in ‘ Tom Jones,’ 
but thus far the results have not been very en- 
couraging. Thetruthis the incidents are so many, 
and the errors so few, that the latter are hidden as 
effectually as the familiar needle in the hay-stack. 
Mr. Thomas Keightley in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine’ for 
February, 1858, claimed to have discovered an in- 
explicable anachronism in ‘Tom Jones’ in that 
Fielding permits his people to pass from Somerset 
into Gloucester, ‘and there neither was, nor I 
believe is, any bridge over the Avon between 
Bristol and Bath, except the one near this last 
city.’ Yet there was such a bridge, just below the 
mouth of the river Chew, seven miles from Bath 
and five miles from Bristol. Now I did not join 
the ranks of the searchers after error, but having 
set myself the task of making an index of this 
work, from pure love of it, certain errors and 
omissions were very naturally disclosed, and these 
did not in the least lessen my admiration for this 
the most perfect of all novels. 

3. When Jones had received the letter from 
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Sophia, he took leave of Black George at the ale- 
house, and ‘set forward to a town about five miles 
distant’ (Bk. vi, ch. 12). Later Black George is 
found by Honour below stairs, and is handed the 
purse to be delivered to Jones, and ‘ Black George 
having received the purse set forward towards the 
alehouse.’ Obviously Black George had to go to 
the town five miles distant, and Fielding would 
have noticed this discrepancy had he attempted to 
describe the interview with Jones instead of being 
content with this bare allusion to it. 

4. The chambermaid at the inn where Norther- 
ton attacked Jones is at first called Betty (Bk. vii, 
ch. 15), and later is referred to as Nanny and 
Nancy (Bk. viii, ch. 4). It is, however, quite 
possible that there were two chambermaids at this 
inn, and hence this could not be claimed as an 
error. 

5. At Gloucester Jones meets two attorneys, one 

eing Dowling, and the other from Somerset, ‘ one 
of those who are hackneys to attorneys’ (Bk. viii, 
ch. 8). Sophia on her way to Gloucester meets 
the hack attorney, and she had heard of ‘the great 
expedition he usually made in travelling (as hath 
been before observed)’ (Bk. x, ch. 9). This quality 
had been observed of Dowling, and not ascribed 
to the hack attorney at all. Moreover, Dowling 
was on his way to Hereford, which is north-west 
of Gloucester, while Sophia was coming from the 
south, and in that direction the Somerset man 
might well be travelling. 

6. Mrs. Western is spoken of as ‘ Di Western’ 
by Lady Bellaston (Bk. xiii, ch. 3), and by the 
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same lady she is addressed as ‘Bel’ and ‘Bell.’ 
These variations exist to the present day, though 
in some editions the ‘ Bel’ is changed to ‘ Bell,’ 
and this is all we know of the first name of Mrs. 
Western. 

7. The amateur highwayman who tried to rob 
Jones, turned out to be a cousin of Mrs. Miller, 
and his name is said to be Anderson (Bk. xiii, 
ch. 8), but when Mrs. Miller tells Sophia of him 
she calls him ‘ Henderson’ (Bk. xvii, ch. 6). This 
error was detected and correéted by La Place in 
his French translation in 1750, and the Dublin 
edition of 1759 also made the’ name Anderson. 
Edinburgh found it out and correéted it in 1774, 
and then the Scotchmen had a relapse and the 
editions of 1807, 1812, 1818, with Sir Walter 
Walter Scott in 1821, all made it ‘ Henderson’ 
again. ‘Thomas Roscoe, in 1832, was the first 
London editor to correét a palpable error, then 
eighty-three years old. All the same Dr. Brown 
in 1872 and Leslie Stephen in 1882, both return 
to ‘Henderson, and they are followed by the 
Hutchinson edition of 1904. Now what is this? 
Conservatism ? 

8. In relating the life history of Mrs. Miller, 
Fielding either committed an inexcusable error, 
or else violated a sacred confidence, for he tells us 
that Mrs. Miller’s happy married life lasted but 
five years (Bk. xiv, ch. 5), but that there was a dif- 
ference of seven years in the ages of the daughters 
(Bk. xiii, ch. 5). This, of course, may be true, 
but with a clergyman, and one of the best of men, 
is scarcely probable. 
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g. Mrs. Miller is said to have learned of Jones’s 
connection with Allworthy ‘by some means natural 
or supernatural’ (Bk. xiv, ch. 5), but as the author 
had told us circumstantially how she had learned 
this faét (Bk. xiv, ch. 3), these words have no 
place in the text. 

10. In Book xv, ch. 6, he says, ‘in the third 
chapter then of the preceding book we gave a 
hint,’ etc. This reference applies to the third 
chapter of Book xiii, and not to Book xiv. 

11. There must have been some interruption 
between the writing of chapters ten and eleven in 
the last book. It is said in chapter ten that, when 
Allworthy returned to his lodgings from the visit 
to Sophia, he sent for Jones and ‘ explained to him 
all the treachery of Blifil.’ But in chapter eleventh 
we are told that,‘ When Allworthy returned to his 
lodgings, (he had not left them) he immediately 
carried Jones into his room, (he was there already) 
and then acquainted him with the whole matter. 
. . . Jones expressed great astonishment,’etc. But 
the only room for astonishment is that Fielding 
did not correét this error. 

12. In Book xviii, ch. 8, Mrs. Miller is told by 
Allworthy that Jones is his nephew, and in chapter 
ten, she congratulates Jones, yet in chapter eleven, 
while she is apparently still in the room with All- 
worthy and Jones, she is said to enter the room 
with a gentle rap, and to congratulate both parties, 
though she had performed that ceremony very 
sufficiently already. These offending passages in 
chapter eleven should be expunged. 

13. Young Nightengale’s cousin is called ‘ Har- 
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riet’ throughout, until almost her last appearance 
in chapter eleven of Book xviii, where she is called 
‘Harris. This palpable error has never been 
corrected in any edition. 

14. From Book vii to the end of the story, the 
narrative is told day by day, and yet in this period 
of more than a month, there is no mention of a 


Sunday. 
II. OMISSIONS. 


1. Thomas Keightley in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ 
February, 1858, complains that Sophia having sent 
Jones all the money she had, and having lost her 
bank bill, had still plenty of money for her journey. 
Sophia sent her guineas to Jones on 24th Novem- 
ber, and she did not leave home until the 3oth, 
and in this interval, of six days, might easily have 
replenished her store. The most that can be said 
is that Fielding omitted to tell us how. 

2. In Book iv, chapter 10, Molly Seagrim is 
said to be about to become a mother, but nothing 
is said anywhere about the birth of this child. 
Book v follows, ‘Containing a Portion of Time, 
somewhat longer than Half a Year.’ It is during 
this period, in chapter 5, that Square is found in 
Molly’s room, and at the very end, probably 3rd 
November, Jones meets Molly in the grove. 
There is ample opportunity to say something of 
the child on both these occasions, but Fielding 
fails to take advantage of it. 

3. In Book vii, chapter 7, when Sophia is about 
to leave home, she says to her maid, ‘ Look’ee, 
Honour, I am resolved to go, and if you will 
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attend me, I promise I will reward you to the very 
utmost of my power.’ Whereupon Honour re- 
mains with Sophia until driven off by Squire 
Western. Later she takes service with Lady 
Bellaston, but the author fails to tell us of her 
receiving even wages from Sophia. ; 

4. When Honour was packing up it was re- 
solved that she should ‘ pack up some Linnen, and 
a Night-gown for Sophia, with her own Things.’ 
Undoubtedly Sophia had no difficulty in replenish- 
ing her wardrobe after reaching Lady Bellaston’s, 
but Fielding tells us nothing of it. 

5. The guide who took Sophia from Gloucester 
to Upton, and from thence to the inn on the 
London road, was, on his return, recognized by 
Partridge by the ‘plaister on his face’ (Bk. xii, 
ch. 8). Partridge presumably saw the man at 
Upton, but there is no record of his injury, nor of 
the ministrations of Partridge. 

6. The beggar who found Sophia’s pocket-book, 
with the {100 note, was given a guinea by Jones, 
who took his name and address, and suggested that 
the man might have further reason to rejoice 
through the generosity of Sophia (Bk. xii, 4). 
Later Jones gets this note as a gift from Sophia, 
but apparently the beggar had no further cause to 
rejoice, for the author fails to mention it. 

7. At the inn on the London road Dowling tells 
Jones he had never had the happiness to see Squire 
Allworthy, and that he never saw Blifil but once, 
yet three weeks later he appears in London, a 
favorite of Blifil’s, the steward of Allworthy, and 
employed by Western. This rapid progress sug- 
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gests blackmail, but of this Fielding gives no 
hint. 

8. Lady Bellaston sent Sophia to the play, but 
she left before the conclusion of the fire act. 
Honour and Etoff were also at the play, and ap- 
parently did not return with Sophia, but when 
Jones leaves Lady Bellaston’s after his brief visit, 
he meets Honour on the stair, and the author fails 
to tell us how she got there. 

g. It was late at night when Jones was com- 
mitted to the Gate-house, and so he did not send 
word to Partridge until the next morning, and the 
message was not delivered before noon, yet Blifil 
who had been in London less than two days, has 
the news ready to gloat over to Mr. Allworthy and 
Mrs. Miller at the breakfast table. The author 
might well have told us how he got the news 
(Bk. xvii, ch. 2). 

10. We are all glad to meet Parson Adams on 
any terms, but when Mr. Allworthy takes him 
into his household we cannot help wishing the 
author had told us what became of the wife and 
the six children (Bk. xviii, ch. 13). 

Now, here are fourteen errors and ten omissions 
in ‘Tom Jones,’ but what of it?) In March, 1751, 
two years after the novel appeared, there was pub- 
lished a criticism upon it with this suggestive title: 
‘An Essay on the New Species of Writing founded 
by Mr. Fielding.’ 

In the Introduétion to ‘ The Fortunes of Nigel,’ 
in 1822, Sir Walter Scott holds converse with 
his friend, Captain Clutterbuck, who hopes the 
new story is ‘natural and probable; commencing 
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strikingly, proceeding naturally, ending happily— 
like the course of a famed river which gushes from 
the mouth of some obscure and romantic grotto— 
then gliding on, never pausing, never precipitating 
its course, visiting as it were, by natural instin¢t, 
whatever worthy subjects of interest are presented 
by the country through which it passes—widening 
and deepening in interest as it flows on; and at 
length arriving at the final catastrophy as at some 
mighty haven, where ships of all kinds strike sail 
and yard.’ 

‘Hey! Hey!’ exclaims the author, ‘What the 
deuce is all this? There never was a novel written 
on this plan while the world stood.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ said the captain,—‘ “Tom Jones.”’ 

‘True!’ agrees Sir Walter, ‘and perhaps 
“Amelia” also. Fielding had high notions of the 
dignity of an art which he may be considered 
as having founded.’ 

At the opening of the exhibition in celebration 
of the hundredth anniversary of Thackeray in 1911, 
Lord Rosebery said, ‘among his books there is 
one that towers above the rest, for ‘“‘ Vanity Fair” 
appears to many of us the most full and various 
novel in the English language—not the most per- 
fect, that epithet belongs to “Tom Jones.”’ 

And this new species of writing, founded in 
1749, still remains unexcelled after an hundred and 
sixty-eight years. 


FrepericK S., Dickson. 
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THE CANON OF JOHN HEYWOOD’S 
PLAYS. 


Ps) OHN HEYWOOD, when he pub- 
ay lished his ‘Woorkes’ in 1562, did not 
‘\ include his plays, and in consequence 
& of this omission there are now doubts as 
Bl to the authorship of some of the inter- 
ludes that a long tradition has attributed to him. 
‘John Heywoodes Woorkes’ were in faét only the 
proverbs and epigrams that he had been publishing 
at intervals since 1546. It is now proposed to follow 
up the biographical study of Heywood contributed 
to ‘Tue Lisrary’ by an enquiry into the probicms 
of the canon of the Heywood plays; and as a neces- 
sary, preliminary step we have to determine, if 
possible, the origin of the traditional canon. 

In the First or Ipswich Edition of the ‘ Scrip- 
torum Summarium’ of 1548 Bale mentions only 
the first two books of the Proverbs, ‘ atque alia.’ 

In the Second or Basle Edition of 1557 he 
mentions three plays, ‘ De Aura’ (‘Weather’), ‘ De 
Amore’ (‘ Love’), and ‘De quadruplici P.’ (‘The 
Four PP.’). 

Pitseus, in his ‘ De illustribus Angliz Scriptoribus,’ 
published in 1619, added to Bale’s list, the ‘ Spider 
and the Flie’ and a book of English songs, ‘ et alia 
his similia non pauca,’ but he did not add any new 


plays. 
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In 1671 Francis Kirkman revised a list of plays 
appended in 1661 to his edition of ‘Tom Tyler,’ 
and printed it at the end of his edition of John 
Dancer’s translation of Corneille’s ‘ Nicoméde,’ as 
‘an exact catalogue of all the English Stage Plays 
printed till this present year 1671 ... all of 
which you may either buy or sell at the house of 
Francis Kirkman in Thames Street, over against 
the Custom House, London.’ This list is arranged 
alphabetically under titles, the ‘ Four PP.’ coming 
under F and the rest of the Heywood plays under 
P, as follows: 


p- §- John Heywood, Four PP. I. (Interlude) 
p- 11. John Heywood, Play of Love. I. 
John Heywood, Play of the Weather. I. 


John Heywood, Play between Johan Johan the 
husband, Tib his wife etc. I. 

John Heywood, Play between the Pardoner and 
the Friar, the Curate and Neigh- 
bour Prat. I. 

John Heywood, Play of Gentleness and Nobility, 
1st Part. I. 

p- 12. John Heywood, Play of Gentleness and Nobility, 

2nd Part. I. 
Pinner of Wakefield. C. (Comedy) 
Philotas Scotch. C. 

H. H. B., Plutus. 
Patient Grissil. 
Patient Grissel old. 
Promises of God manifested. 
Promos and Cassandra, 1st Part. 


I have given the list in its original form (1671 
edition) because it explains a curious blunder made 
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by Phillips, Winstanley and Anthony a Wood and, 
strangely, copied by Warton a century later. 
These all add to Kirkman’s list of Heywood’s plays 
the impossible ‘ Pinner of Wakefield’ (‘ George-a- 
Green’) and a Scottish ‘ Philotas.’ It will be seen 
from the paging and arrangement given above to 
be a natural blunder to treat the anonymous plays 
as covered by the last writer mentioned. 

There are three earlier Play Lists each printed 
like this as an appendix to a quarto edition of a 
play. They are found in 


A. Rogers and Ley’s edition of ‘The Careless Shep- 
herdess,’ 1656. 


B. Archer’s edition of ‘The Old Law,’ 1656. 


C. Kirkman’s First List in his edition of ‘Tom Tyler,’ 
1661. 


So far as Heywood is concerned Kirkman’s first list 
does not differ from his second of ten years later; 
Rogers and Ley give only ‘Four Pees,’ without 
naming Heywood; Archer gives ‘Four Pees’ and 
‘Wether’ without naming the author. These lists 
are rearranged and tabulated by Mr. W. W. Greg 
(‘A List of Masques, Pageants,’ etc., App. II). 

It appears, therefore, that Kirkman is the autho- 
rity for the traditional Heywood Canon, and for- 
tunately he has left us some account of his activities 
as a collector. 

In his ‘ Advertisement to the Reader’ (1671), he 
says: 

It is now just ten years since I Collected, Printed, and 
Published a Catalogue of all the English Stage Plays that 
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were ever till then Printed; I then took so great care 
about it that now after a ten years diligent search and 
enquiry I find no great mistake. 

I really believe there are no more for 1 have been 
for twenty years a collector, and have conversed with 
those who have been Collecting these fifty years. These 
I can assure you are all in Print for I have seen them 
ali within ten and now have them all within thirty. 
. .. [ have read all these Plays and can give some 
account of every one. ... I will acquaint you with 
some of my observations and so conclude. 

He that was the first Play-writer, I find to be one 
Heywood, not Thomas, but John Heywood, who writ 
seven several Plays, which he calls Interludes; and they 
are very old, being printed with the first of our English 
Printing; and he makes notable work with the then 
Clergy. 


He concludes with rather a cruel blow at a 
contemporary : 


I could say somewhat more of him and of all the old 
Poets, having taken pleasure to converse with those who 
were acquainted with them, but will conclude thus: that 
as John Heywood was the first English Play-writer, so in 
my opinion Thomas Meriton, who writ two pamphlets 
which he calls Plays viz., Love and War and The Wan- 
dering Jew, was the worst . .. (and the best of his 
contemporaries is) the most accomplished Mr. John 
Dryden. 


Kirkman claims to have conversed with Collectors 
of fifty years’ experience, which carries us back to 
the time of Pitseus (1619), and during that period the 
Book Trade and its customers, the book-lovers, had 
arrived at a ‘Corpus,’ which still finds strong 
support. 
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It is useful to find that the traditional Canon has 
a tangible origin and that the conception of 
Heywood as an originator was established in the 
age that saw the birth of modern criticism under 
Dryden. It is an interesting fact that Pepys 
appears to have accepted Kirkman’s authority, for 
there are at Magdalene College, Cambridge, editions 
of the ‘Four PP.’ ‘Johan the Husband’, ‘ Love,’ 
*Gentleness and Nobility,’ ‘Pardoner and Frere’ 
and ‘ Weather,’ but not the ‘ Pinner’ and ‘ Philotas.’ 
In fact Pepys made a point of completing his collec- 
tion of the works of ‘the first English Play-writer.’ 


Epwarp Pui tips, ‘ Theatrum Poetarum’ (licensed 
by L’Estrange 1674) says: 


John Heywood, ‘an old-fashioned Dramatic writer as 
appears by the title of his Interludes, viz. The Play of 
Love, The Play of the Weather, the Play between Jehan 
and his Wife, and the Play between the Pardoner and the 
Fryar, the Curate and his Neighbour, the Play of Gentle- 
ness and Nobility in two parts; besides two Comedies of 
the Pinner of Wakefield and Philotas Scotch.’ 


Won. WinsTAntey, ‘Lives of the most famous 
English Poets’ (1687), repeats Phillips. 


GERARD LANGBAINE (the younger) ‘An Account 
of the English Dramatic Poets’ (1691) attempts 
some biographical details which he appears to 
owe to Peacham and Pitseus: 


Heywood lived at North Mims. He was most 
familiar (‘familiarissimus’—Pits) with Sir Th. More 
whose neighbour he was, and by whom I suppose he was 
introduced to the knowledge of Queen Mary,’ 
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He was I believe one of the first Dramatic Writers in 
our English tongue and published Seven Pieces, which 
he calls Interludes : and which according to Mr. Kirkman 
were printed with the first of the English Printing. Of 
all his plays I never saw but one, which I have by me in 
quarto ; though I have been told that the rest of his plays 
are printed in folio of which in order :— 


Then follow the ‘Four PP.’ evidently his own 
copy, for he quotes Middleton’s title-page, ‘ Johan, 
Johan,’ ‘Pardoner and Frere,’ ‘Gentleness and 
Nobility’ (two parts), ‘ Love,’ and ‘ Weather.’ 

He adds ‘ Dr. Fuller mentions a Book writ by 
our author entitled “* Monumenta Literaria,” which 
is said to be ‘non tam labore condita quam lepore 
condita.’ ' 

He then correéts the blunder of Phillips and 
Winstanley. 


’Tis not unlikely that our Author may have more 
Plays in Print than we have mentioned; but I am very 
confident that the Pinder of Wakefield and Philotas 
Scotch, notwitstanding the Allegations of Mr. Phillips 
and Mr. Winstanley are not of that number; the one 
being written, as I suppose, at least printed, above 20, 
the other more than 40 years after his death.’ 


Antuony A Woop, ‘ Athene Oxonienses’ (1691), 
follows Phillips and Winstanley, including in 


' Fuller’s reference to ‘Monumenta Literaria’ is due to a quaint 
and rather stupid mishandling of Pitseus, ‘De Joanne Heyvode’: 
‘non pauca tradidit posteris litteraria monumenta non tam labore 
condita quam lepore condita’ (p. 753). 

2 A note in Langbaine explains the Scottish Philotas: ‘ Philotas, 
a Comedy 4t° printed in Scotland 1612. The Play shows the 
mischief ofttimes happening by old age marrying with Youth.’ 
By a curious coincidence this is the theme of Part II of Heywood’s 
Dialogue. Rogers and Ley (1656) call it ‘ Philotas in Scotch.’ 
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his list the ‘ Pinner’ and ‘ Philotas.’ He adds 
that he had also seen an Interlude of Youth 
printed in London in Old English charaéters 
temp. Hen. 8, but whether John Heywood 
was the author of it he does not know. 


Wood adds several well known biographical 
notes from Bale, Pits, Peacham, Harrington and 
Camden. 


Tuomas Warton, ‘Hist. Eng. Poet.’ (vol. iii, 
1781), follows Wood, and therefore, not to 
his credit, retains the ‘ Pinner’ and ‘ Philotas,’ 
apparently disregarding Langbaine. 


Davip Erskine Baker, ‘ Biographica Dramatica,’ 
(1782), gives the six plays and adds biblio- 
graphical descriptions. 


He rejects ‘ Pinner’ and ‘ Philotas’ saying : 


Langbaine rejects their authority (Phillips and Win- 
stanley) and I think with good authority, as both these 
pieces are printed — and both of them not pub- 
lished until upwards of 30 years after the author’s death. 


It is not necessary to carry the early history of 
the Canon further. So far as the Plays are con- 
cerned the traditional Canon assumed its present 
form in the book-shop of Francis Kirkman. Phillips 
used Kirkman’s list and blundered into adding the 
‘Pinner’ and ‘ Philotas.” Langbaine correéted the 
blunder and Baker accepted the correction, but 
Winstanley, Wood and Warton followed Phillips. 

Thus, whatever we may think of the judgment 
of critics who could include ‘George-a-Greene, the 
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Pinner of Wakefield’ in Heywood’s works, it is 
important that we should recognise that Kirkman 
was innocent. What grounds he had for definitely 
assigning ‘Johan Johan’ and the ‘ Pardoner and 
Frere’ to Heywood we cannot say, but, in spite of 
his loose terms, ‘the first English Play-writer,’ ‘the 
first English printing,’ we must respect him. 

Kirkman bought and sold and lent and loved 
his plays and romances, and the judgement of 
the generation that produced a Junius and a 
Dryden is not to be despised, though it may leave 
us problems. 

There are thus six plays assigned by tradition to 
Heywood, and we are able to add to that number 
the manuscript play at the British Museum com- 
monly known as ‘ Witty and Witless,’ which is 
subscribed ‘qth Jhon Heywood’ but which was 
unknown to the bookseller, Kirkman. 

The ‘ Play of Love’ and the ‘Play of Weather’ 
were printed in 1533-4 by Heywood’s brother- 
in-law, Wm. Rastell, who states on the title-page 
that they are by John Heywood. The manuscript 
play may also with certainty be accepted as 
Heywood’s.' 

The ‘Pardoner and Frere’ and ‘Johan Johan’ 
were printed by Wm. Rastell in the same year as 
‘Love’ and ‘ Weather,’ but they have no title-page, 
the title occurring as a descriptive heading on the 
first page of the play; moreover, they are anony- 
mous. The ‘Four PP.’ was printed by Wm. 


* The manuscript play ‘Witty and Witless’ (Harl. 367) in 
laborious closeness of debate resembles ‘ Love,’ and has many 
affinities of style with that play and ‘ Weather.’ 
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Middleton, a printer of law and medical books, 
about 1544, with a title-page on which the play 
is said to have been ‘made by John Heewood.’! 

‘Gentleness and Nobility’ was printed, without 
date and without the author’s name, by Heywood’s 
father-in-law, John Rastell, himself the author of 
at least one play, ‘ The Four Elements.’ 

Dr. Boas has pointed out that Mr. A. W. Pollard 
first laid stress on the absence of Heywood’s name 
from the ‘ Pardoner and Frere’ and ‘ Johan Johan.’ 
He adds that they may, however, with reasonable 
certainty be assigned to him ‘as it is highly im- 
probable that there were two dramatists at work, 
closely akin in style and technique, and both issu- 
ing plays simultaneously through Rastell’s press’ 
(C.H.E.L., v 5, ‘ Early Eng. Comedy’). 

The position of ‘Gentleness and Nobility’ is 
clearly different. The printer is the elder Rastell 
and the play is undated. 

It appears, therefore, that of Kirkman’s six plays 
the position in the Canon of two is secure beyond 
all question. ‘ Love’ and ‘ Weather’ are stated in 
1533 to be Heywood’s by his brother-in-law, Wm. 
Rastell, and are recorded by Bale in 1557, Pitseus 
in 1619, and Kirkman in 1661. 

The ‘Four PP.’ has a very good claim to in- 
clusion, one indeed that can only be set aside if it 
is found to be unreasonable to suppose that Hey- 
wood wrote the play. Middleton (c. 1544), Bale 
(1557), Pitseus (1619), and Kirkman (1661) all 
show Heywood as the author. 


* Of thirty-seven dated works printed by Middleton only three 
appeared before 1543. The ‘Four PP.’ is his only known play. 
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‘Johan Johan’ and the ‘Pardoner and the Frere’ 
have no particular affinities either of style or 
matter with ‘Love’ and ‘ Weather,’ but obvious 
affinities with the ‘Four PP.’ and with one another. 
If it should prove that the ‘Four PP.’ is not a 
Heywood play, it would be very difficult to retain 
‘Johan Johan’ and the ‘ Pardoner and the Frere,’ 
as they do not come into 'the traditional Canon 
until 1661. 

‘Gentleness and Nobility’ ought to remain 
anonymous until good reason is shown for attribu- 
ting it to any definite writer. 

We are, therefore, confronted with a pretty 
problem. There are two trilogies claimed for 
Heywood which are remarkably unlike, so unlike 
at a first glance that they appear to be the work 
of different minds. 

The ‘Love’ group is undoubtedly Heywood’s, 
and its characteristics are found also in the ‘ Dia- 
logue,’ the ‘Spider and the Flie,’ and the Ballads 
and Songs. 

The subject matter of the other group stands 
apart from Heywood’s unquestioned work. We 
find, for instance, among the undoubted works 
nothing in the spirit of the ‘Pardoner and the 
Frere,’ nothing resembling, let us say, More’s 
‘Mery jest of how a Sergeant would play the 
Frere,’ which is exaétly in that spirit. There is, 
indeed, one passage in the ‘Spider and the Flie’ 
that has the older satiric note, 

There never was Fryer limiter, that duckt 


So low, where beggyng woon him twenty cheeses, 
As is the flie now to the spider ruckte. 
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If, however, we cannot accept Heywood’s 
authorship of the ‘Four PP.’ we rob him of the 
honour he has long held of being the liberator of 
the old English spirit of Comedy, Chaucer’s spirit, 
from the clogging abstractions of the Moral 
Interlude. 

But Kirkman characterised Heywood’s plays as 
‘making notable work with the then clergy.’ 
‘The then clergy’ do not appear in ‘Love’ or 
‘Weather,’ nor does ‘ Witty and Witless’ contain 
any reference to them. He must, in faét, have 
sobeeved to the ‘Four PP.’ graup. Are we then 
safe in accepting Middleton’s title-page and attri- 
buting the ‘ Four PP.’ to John Heywood? 

Middleton, the printer of the ‘ Four PP.,’ began 
to print in 1541 and died in 1547, and during that 
time he printed many law books and some medical 
works. He was buried at St. Dunstan’s in the 
West (P.C.C. Wills, 39 Alen.). His shop was at 
the sign of the George in Fleet Street, and his 
customers were probably mostly from the Inns of 
Court and Chancery near at hand. Richard Hey- 
wood’s houses in St. Bride’s Parish and Salisbury 
Court were almost within a stone’s throw of his 
shop, so that the ‘ Four PP.’ first saw the light in 
a part of London where few men were better 
known than the Heywoods and their friends, the 
Ropers, Rastells and their legal circle (see n. p. 35). 

In 1543 the Commission of Enquiry into the 
plot against Cranmer began its investigations, and, 
as we have already shown, John Heywood very 
narrowly escaped the death of a traitor at Tyburn 
by submitting to read a recantation at Paul’s Cross 
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in July, 1544. I think it is reasonable to assume 
that Middleton printed the ‘Four PP.’ while 
Heywood’s case was the talk of the Inns of 
Court. When a book or pamphlet is issued under 
such circumstances one usually sees plainly the 
action either of a friend or of a foe. I submit 
that Middleton’s enterprise was not merely an 
attempt to catch a ready market, but was calcu- 
lated to do Heywood good. It certainly was no 
hostile act. For what was the charge against 
him? His recantation shows that his complicity 
in the rea¢tionary plot of Gardiner, Norfolk 
and the enemies of Cranmer was reduced to a 
charge of denial of the King’s Supremacy. The 
play, of course, does not touch the question of the 
Supremacy, but it shows Heywood as the satirist 
of the parasites of the old order, and if I am right 
in my view of the circumstances and time of the 
publication, it is clear that the aét of printing the 
play was not an unfriendly one. 

Without going so far as to assert that Heywood 
was responsible for the a¢t of publication, one may 
suggest that his friends undertook or prompted it. 
In that case the credentials of the title page would 
be as good as those of ‘ Love’ and ‘ Weather.’ 

But assuming as an alternative that the enterprise 
was entirely due to Middleton’s quick business 
instinct, then we are met by certain possibilities. 
Either he knew the play to be a Heywood play, or 
he was ignorant in the matter, or he knew it was 
not a Heywood play. 

In the first case, the title-page would be a state- 
ment of faét; in the second and third cases we 
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must charge Middleton with an aét of clever 
dishonesty. 

But i need was there for dishonesty? The 
‘Four PP.’ is a good piece of work. It was 
reprinted by Copland and Allde, and it did not need 
the added attraction of Heywood’s name. Further 
we have, so far as I know, no reason to look on 
Middleton as a dishonest man. The list of his 
works in Mr. A. W. Pollard’s Hand List does 
not support the suggestion of dishonesty. There 
is therefore apparently no particular reason for 
supposing Middleton’s title-page to be suspect. If, 
however, we can show from an examination of the 
play that it contains clear evidence of Heywood’s 
mannerisms and methods, then I think that we may 
consider that the title-page is reliable and the play 
is Heywood’s. 

An important point which perhaps has not 
received due attention is that the ‘ Four PP.’ like 
‘Love,’ ‘Witty and Witless’ and ‘ Weather,’ is a 
‘debate.’ The question at issue is not, as Collier 
suggests, which can tell the greatest lie, but whether 
the Palmer, the Pardoner or the Potycary ‘shall 
take the best place.’ 

The office of each is to send folk to heaven, or 
as the Arbiter, the Pedlar, puts it 


Eche of you somwhat doth showe 
That soules towarde heven by you do growe. 


Why then, he suggests, not ‘agree to contynue 
togyther all thre, and all obey on wyll.’ The 
Palmer might discharge men of their pilgrimages, 
the Pardoner grant folk indulgences, and the 
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Potycary send them to heaven. But such co- 
operation demands a leadership: 


‘For good order.’ says the Potycary, 
‘ Twayne of us must wayte on the thryde.’ 


So, the question of precedence being again raised, 
the Arbiter devises as tests of supremacy, 


some maner thynge 
Wherin ye all be lyke connynge, 


‘even lying’ for, 


all ye thre can lye as well 
as can the falsest devyll in hell. 


Here the position is like that of the ‘ Spider and 
Flie,’ who having stated their cases before the two 
Arbiters, Antony Ant and Bartilmew Butterfly, 
it is found that the decision depends on the relative 
‘credence’ or honesty of spiders and flies—in a 
word, which is to be believed, a point in legal 
practice that troubled Solomon. (See ‘Spider and 
Flie’ Cap. 38 ff.). On this question of their 
relative honesty the case breaks down before the 
Arbiters and civil war ensues. 

In the ‘Four PP.,’ with delightful irony, the self- 
asserted claims of the three disputants are decided 
by the test of mendacity. 

I would therefore suggest that the central theme 
is in Heywood’s manner. 

So also is theconclusion characteristic of Heywood, 
for though the Palmer’s lie is adjudged ‘to be the 
most excellent,’ the other two refuse to acknowledge 
his lordship, and in the language, as it might be of 
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the Chamberlain of the Household, the victor 
discharges his truculent subordinates, 


I clearly of waiting do discharge ye. 


For one characteristic of a Heywood debate is 
that it never reaches a decision, unless by the inter- 
position of a ‘deus ex machina.’ Thus Jerome 
shifts the ground and closes the discussion between 
John and James in‘ Witty and Witless’; Jupiter’s 
fiat closes the debate of ‘ Weather,’ ‘ Love’ ends in 
a compromise and a Christmas wish, the ‘ Spider 
and the Flie’ is closed by the Maid (Mary) who, 
with a sweep of her broom, clears the lattice of 
cobwebs and ends a controversy of ninety eight 
chapters. 

And in this same manner, the Pedlar decides: 


Now be ye all evyn as ye begoon 
No man hath loste nor no man hath woon. 


On the contrary, it is a strong argument against 
the attribution of ‘Gentleness and Nobility’ to 
Heywood that the writer leaves us in no doubt as 
to his decision, viz., that it is ‘virtue and gentle 
conditions’ alone that make‘ gentleness and nobility.’ 
He even lectures the worshipful audience, ‘Souer- 
eyns all that here present be,’ warning them that 
their 

hedys rulers and gouernours all 
Shuld come therto because of theyr vertue, 
And in auctoryte they ought not contynue 
Except they be good men, dyscrete and wyse 
And haue a loue and zele unto Justyce. 
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In Heywood’s ‘débats’ there occurs a character- 
istic summing up or recapitulation of the case 
already stated at length by the parties to the 
controversy. These recapitulations are somewhat 
frequent in a long work like the ‘Spider and the 
Flie,’ and they add to its tediousness. Cap. 23 
may be cited as a typical case. In ‘ Weather,’ 
Merry Report recapitulates the claims of the eight 
suitors carefully, and at length (D. III v. and IV r.) ; 
James, in ‘Witty and Witless,’ summarizes the 
earlier arguments for Jerome (p. 205, Farmer’s E. E. 
Drama). 

It appears to have been beyond even Heywood’s 
powers to present a summary of the arguments used 
in ‘ Love’ and, although the slow movement of the 
play is due in part to repeated retrogressions, no 
single recapitulation is possible. 

In the ‘Four PP.’ the Pardoner’s recapitulation 
of the claims and Arguments of the Palmer, the 
Pardoner and the Potycary is quite carefully done 
and is not at all unlike the rehearsal in Cap. 23 of 
the ‘Spider and the Flie.’ It occurs at the close 
of the part song and serves to start the debate 
again. 

A point of some importance which has not, so 
far as I know, been dealt with seriously is the list 
of medicines in the Apothecary’s speech (C. III). 

The medical terms used are all legitimate terms 
to be found amongst the herbs and compositions 
described in early medical books. I have not 
succeeded in finding one work that contains them 


* The only term I have not traced is ‘diosfialios,’ which is 
possibly a misprint. 
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all, but I believe that they were all in tise before 
1500, and therefore are not likely to be helpful 
in dating the play. Perhaps the spelling might 
ultimately settle oe what text book they were 
taken. As an instance I will offer the lines: 


Here is a medecyn no mo lyke the same 
Whiche comenly is called thus by name 
Alikakabus or Alkakengy 


A goodly thynge for dogges that be mangy. 
In Turner’s Names of Herbes (1548) ; 


Solanum vesicarium is called in greeke strichnos 
halicacabos, in Potticarie latin Ahakenge, in englishe 
Alcaking or wynter cheries . . . Thys herbe groweth 
much in my Lordes gardine at Syon. 

[my lorde = Duke of Somerset, to whom the book 
is dedicated. ] 


In Ortus Sanitatis, a beautifully printed folio at 
the British Museum (Strassburg, c. 1490), the term 
appears as 


Alkekengi vel kekenge . . quod quid™ nominant 
kakabum. (Cap. xvii.) 


Although most of the virtues claimed for his 
wares are merely comic, the Apothecary’s descrip- 
tion of ‘ diapompholicus’ appears to be accurate. 


Here have I diapompholicus 
A speciall oyntement as doctours discuse 
for a fistela or a canker. 


Thus ‘ Pharmacopeia Londinensis,’ 1618, f. 111: 


Unguentum dia-pompholigos (a composition of) oil 
of roses, juyce of nightshade, white wax, ceruss, 
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lead burnt and washed, pompholix prepared, pure 
frankinsence. 


It cools and binds, dries and stays fluxes either of 
blood or humours in wounds, and fills hollow ulcers 
with flesh. 


It will be remembered that More’s son-in-law, 
John Clement, Sewer of the Chamber, had begun 
in 1520 the study of medicine, that in 1525 he 
had an exhibition to study abroad, and that he 
became a Royal Physician in 1528. These faéts 
tend to support the Heywood authorship, especi- 
ally as I think that the ‘trilogy’ was produced 
under More’s influence (p. 54). 

At first sight it might be imagined that a com- 
parison of the place names in the ‘Four PP.’ with 
those in ‘Weather’ would be of assistance in 
determining the question of single authorship. 
Merry Report’s list in ‘Weather’ is, however, 
merely a list alliterating in threes 


At Taunton at Tiptree at Tottenham. 


Essex names predominate, and it ends with the 
reference to the Heywood village. Otherwise the 
places are selected for alliteration only. In all its 
forty places it has only two shrines, Walsing- 
ham and Canterbury. In fact Merry Report, the 
Vice, though he ‘seek strange strondes’ is not a 
Palmer so much as a Puck. 

The Palmer, on the other hand, tells of his pil- 
grimages to Rome, to Rhodes, to St. Mark’s, to 
the Armenian Hills where he saw the Ark, to the 
great shrines of England and Wales and even to 
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St. Patrick’s Purgatory, but the author works for 
an amusing climax, and in this the methods of the 
two plays are alike. 

Merry Report ends his list of travels with 


Ynge Gyngiang Jayberd, Parish of Butsbery ; 
The Palmer’s record closes 


At Crome at Wylsdone and at Muswell 
At Saynt Rycharde and at Saynt Roke 
And at our lady that standeth in the oke.' 


The two lists, therefore, though unlike in kind, 
show the same feeling for climax and follow the 
same method in attaining it. 

The ‘Four PP.’ opens with seven quatrains 
rhyming alternately, and closes with two stanzas 


' The necessity for a rhyme accounts for the intrusion of St. 
Roc Amadour among these London shrines. Crome was on 
Crome Hill near the royal palace of Greenwich; St. Richard’s 
was at Paul’s; Muswell, Willesden and our Lady of the Oak 
(Highgate Woods) were shrines in the Middlesex forest whose 
booths and stalls were familiar to all Londoners. These local 
shrines had a doubtful reputation. In 1531 one John Harris, 
draper, said they were as bad as ‘Stew-side,’ and had to abjure 
his charge. In 1538, however, Cromwell had all the ‘notable 
images’ destroyed at Chelsea ‘unto which were made any special 
pilgrimages and offerings . . . as the ladie of Willesden.’ (See 
Lond. and Middlesex Arch. Trans. IV, 173, and Prickett’s 
*Highgate.’) The list of shrines in the Palmer’s speech deserves 
further attention, but as it does not bear upon my general argu- 
ment I will only mention that the shrine of Master John Shorne, 
who conjured the devil into a boot, was transferred to Windsor in 
1478, = also the shrine of King Harry stood. (See Norf. 
Arch. II, 280.) I might add that offerings at three of the other 
shrines are mentioned in the Earl of Devon’s accounts in 1518, 
viz., the Rood of St. Uncumber, Our Lady of Crome, and St, 
George of Southwark. (R. O. Misc. Bks. T. R. 219.) 
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in Rhyme Royal; the rest of the play is in coup- 
lets. ‘Love’ opens and closes in Rhyme Royal, 
but most of the play is in couplets. 

The interludes have in common a trick of con- 
tinuing the rhyme of a couplet over a quatrain or 
more of lines, sometimes in a rhyming bout, but 
often in soliloquy. Thus: 


Potycary. Than tell me thys be ye perfyt in drynkynge 
Pedler. Perfyt in drynkynge as may be wyshte by 
thynkyng 
Potycary. Then after your drynkyng how fall ye to 
wynkyng 
Pedler. Syr after drynkynge whyle the shot is tynkynge 
Some hedes be swymmyng but myne wyl be 
synkynge 
And upon drynkynge myne eyse wyll be 
pynkynge 
For wynkyng to drynkynge is alway lynkynge. 
(‘Four PP.’ B ii, reéts.) 


Palmer, Then wolde some mayster perhappes clowte ye 
But as for me ye nede nat doute ye 
For I had lever be without ye 
Then have suche besynesse about ye. 
(‘Four PP.’ C ii, verso.) 


There are twelve other well-marked cases in the 
play. In ‘Love’ there are eight instances, but for 
comparison I select two: 


No(ther) lover nor loved. Nowe god you good evyn may- 
ster woodcock. 

Lover loved. Cometh of rudenesse or lewed- 
nesse that mock. 
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No lover nor loved. Come wherof it shall ye come of 
such stock, 
That god you good evyn may- 
ster woodcock. 
(‘ Love,’ B i, reco.) 
No lover nor loved. 


My harte mysgave me by god that bought me 
That if she myst me where I thought she sought me 
She sewer wolde be madde by love that she ought me 
Wherin not love, but pety so wrought me 
That to retourne anone | bethought me 
And so returned tyll chaunce had brought me 
To her chambre dore. 
(‘ Love,’ C i, reéo.) 


There are similar cases in ‘ Witty and Witless’ 
but none in ‘ Gentleness and Nobility’ if we except 
one instance in Part I and four in Part II of 
dissyllables rhyming on the suffix, e.g., ‘rulers, 


teachers, officers, executors,’ which is not the same 
thing. It should be mentioned that, with the 
exception of the Epilogue, ‘Gentleness and Nobility’ 
is in couplets. 

A curious mark of Heywood’s exuberance appears 
in ‘Love’; it is less marked in ‘Witty and 
Witless,’ it occurs in a modified form in the songs 
and is not found in ‘ Weather.’ It takes the form 
of a playful reiteration of a word which he worries 
and tosses as a puppy worries a rag. 

Thus in ‘ Love,’ 


Thus tyme out of tyme mystymeth my rate 

For tyme to bring tyme to hope of any grace 

That tyme tymeth no tyme in any tyme or place. 
(A ii, verso.) 
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No lover nor loved. ’ 
Had I a ioyner with me ioyned ioyntly 
we ioyners shulde ioyne ioynt to ioynt quyckly. 
(C iii, reéo.) 


An instance from his song ‘Ye be welcome 
evrychone’ occurs in the first line: 


When freends lyke freends/do freendly shewe unto ech 
other hye or low. (Add. MS, 15233.) 


and again in his song ‘ Long have I bene a singing 
man’: 

The mene is losse the mene is gayne 

In welth or in adversytye. 

The mene is helth the mene is payne 

The mene menyth allwayes equityee. (Jbid.) 


Indeed, few of his songs or ballads are free from it 
altogether. 


It is interesting to find the same curiosity in the 
‘Four PP.’: 


Pardoner. (Margarye sat) turnynge of the spyt 
For many a spyt here hath she turned 
And many a good spyt hath she burned 
And many a spyt fall hot-h hath tosted 
Before the meate coulde be halfe rosted. 
(D iv, reéo.) 


Pedler. For yf ye had sayd ye had made fle 
Ten tampyons out of ten womens tayles 
Ten tymes ten myle to ten castles or tayles 
And éyil ten ryvers ten tymes so depe 

As ten of that whiche your castel stones dyde 

kepe 
Or yf ye ten tymes had bodely 
Fet ten soules out of purgatory 
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And ten times so many out of hell 

Yet by these ten bonnes I coulde ryght well 
Ten tymes sonner all that have beleved 

Then the the tenth part of that he hath meved. 


Potycary. Two knaves before: 1. lacketh. ii. knaves of 

fyve 

Then one and then one and both knaves alyve 

Then two and then two and thre at a cast 

Thou knave and thou knave and thou knave at 
laste 

Nay knave yf ye tey me by nomber 

I wyll as knavyshly you accomber 

Your mynde is all on your pryvy tythe 

For all in ten me thynketh your wit lythe 

Now ten tymes I beseche hym that hye syttes 

Thy wyfes. X. comatidementes may serch thy. V. 
wittes 

Then ten of my tordes in ten of thy teth 

And ten of thy nose whiche every man seth 

And twenty tymes ten this wyshe I wolde 

That thou haddest ben hanged at ten yere olde. 

(E i verso.) 


The following passage is equally characteristic : 


Palmer. Here were a hopper to hop for the rynge 
But syr thys gere goth nat by hoppynge. 


Potycary. Syr in this hopynge I wyll hop so well 
That my tonge shall hop as well as my hele 
Upon whiche hoppynge I hope and nat doute it 
To hope so that ye shall hope without (it). 
(B iv verso and Ci rego.) 


As a point of construction, it is interesting to 
compare the methods of introducing the part-songs 
in ‘ Weather’ and the ‘ Four PP.’ 
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Immediately after the rhyming passage given in 
III, 7 (‘drinking,’ ‘ winking,’ etc.) the singing 
passage in the ‘ Four PP.’ occurs: 


Potycary. 


Pedler. 
Potycary. 
Pedler. 
Potycary. 


Potycary. 


Then drynke and slepe ye can well do 
But yf ye were desyred therto 
I pray you tell me can you synge. 


Syr I have some syght in syngynge. 
But is your brest any thynge swete 
Whatever my breste be, my voyce is mete 
That answere sheweth you a ryght syngynge 
man 
[Here the Pedler and Pardoner interrupt with 
a quibble. ] 


Leve of thys curyosytie 
And who that lyste synge after me 


> Here they synge. 
Thys lyketh me well so mot I the. 
(B ii verso.) 


In ‘ Weather’ the corresponding passage occurs 
in a dialogue between ‘Mery Report’ and the 
‘Gentylwoman’: 


M. R. How spend ye the nyght 


G. In daunsynge and syngynge 
Tyll mydnyght and then fall to slepynge 


M. R. Why swete herte by your false fayth can ye syng 
G. _—_— Nay nay but I love yt above all thynge 


[I here omit five lines.] 


M. R. Come on syrs but now let us synge lustily 


a> Here they synge. 
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G. — Syr this is well done I hertely thanke you 
Ye have done me pleasure I make god avowe 
Ones in a nyght I long for suche a fyt 
For longe tyme have I ben brought up in it. 
(* Wether,’ C iv verso and D reé.) 


In the ‘ Four PP.’ the talk leads from drinking 
and sleeping to singing, in ‘ Weather,’ from dancing 
and sleeping to singing. In both cases there 
follows the question, ‘can you sing?’ Then comes 
the lead, ‘Come on syrs, let us synge lustily’; or 
‘who that lyst synge after me’; finally, the ap- 
proval, ‘ This is well done,’ ‘ This liketh me well.’ 

As bearing on this question of single authorship 
I would draw attention to the stage fooling of the 
Potycary in the ‘Four PP.,’ and the Vice in ‘ Love’: 


Potycary. By the masse lerne to make curtesy 
Curtesy before and curtesy behynde hym 
And then on eche syde. (E ii verso.) 


No lover And nowe I am here before you 
no loved. And now | am here behynde ye 
And nowe ye be here behynde me 
And nowe we be here evyn both together 
And now be we welcome evyn both hyther 
Syns nowe ye fynde me here with curtsy I may 
Byd you welcome hyther as I may say. 
(C ii rego.) 


In conclusion there are two other points, slight 
in themselves, but perhaps significant. 
(a) References to St. Antony : 


No lover They shall have a beck by seynt Antony 
nor loved. But alas good maysters I crye you mercy 
(‘ Love,’ C iii verso.) 
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Mery report. My lorde how now loke uppe lustely 
Here is a derlinge come by saynt Antony. 
(* Wether,’ C iv reéo.) 


Potycary. Yes that 1 wyll by saynt Antony 
And by the leve of thys company 


Prove ye false knaves. 
(‘Four PP.’ A iii verso.) 


Pardoner. but by saynt Antony 
I wene he hath sent you to muche all redy. 
(‘Four PP.’ C ii verso.) 


Pardoner. and by saynt Antony 
He smyled on me well favoredly. 


‘ (‘Four PP.’ D iii verso.) 
(b) ‘glyster’: 


For at all tymys when suche thynges shall myster 
my new hed shall geve myne olde tayle a glyster. 
(* Wether,’ B ii reéo.) 


That way perchaunce ye shall nat myster 


To go to heven without a glyster. 
(‘Four PP.’ A iv reo.) 


Yet dyd I take more payne about her 
Then I wolde take with my owne syster 
Syr at the last I gave her a glyster. 
(‘Four PP.’ D i rego.) 


If I may assume that the cumulative effect of 
these illustrations has been to show that there is 
good reason for admitting Heywood’s authorship 
of the ‘ Four PP.,’ it becomes less difficult to think 
of him as the author of the two related plays, the 
‘ Pardoner and Frere’ and ‘ Johan Johan,’ although 
it does not follow that he is the author. Indeed, 
one misses in ‘Johan Johan’ Heywood’s manner- 
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isms. Such tests, for instance, as I have applied 
in the case of the ‘ Four PP.’ fail in the case of 
‘Johan Johan.’ 

On the other hand, this play conforms to the 
type of the group; it ‘makes notable work with 
the then clergy,’ and therein it departs from the 
French Farce with which it has been connected 
(K. Young, Mod. Phil. 1904, ii). 

In ‘ Pernet qui va au vin,’ the lover is simply a 
‘Cousin, un Amoureux,’ A further departure 
from the French brings it still closer into harmony 
with its group; ‘Johan Johan’ ends in a scuffle, 
like the ‘ Pardoner and the Frere’ (and the ‘ Mery 
Jest’), whereas ‘Pernet’ ends weakly in submission. 


Pernet, Crest a. trés povre passetemps 
De chauffer (la) cire quant on digne. 
Regardez ; elle est plus molle que laine. 
En la chauffant rien n’aqu-este. 


Le Cousin. Conclus et conqueste ; 
Avec la femme je banqueste. 
Combien que je ne sois le sire, 
Et son mary chauffe la cire. 
[Finis.] 


The isolation of the trilogy in the early Tudor 
drama is a remarkable fact. No other interludes 
handle its themes, and indeed, one might extend 
the field and say that there is nothing of kindred 
subject in early Tudor verse. 

One outstanding exception, however, is to be 
noted. More’s ‘ Merry Jest,’ which, according to 
William Rastell, was written in his youth, is quite 
in the spirit of the ‘ Pardoner and the Frere,’ 
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There are, of course, rude tales of wanton friars 
and their kind in the ‘100 Mery Tales’ printed 
by John Rastell, and the similar ‘jest books’ that 
W. C. Hazlitt colleéted and reprinted. The poem 
of More’s youth stands, however, with the trilogy 
in isolation, left, as it were, by the receding tide 
of mediavalism, but caught and refloated in the 
counterflow of the Renaissance. And just as 
Rastell preserved the ‘ Mery Jest,’ so, too, it was 
he who saved the ‘ Pardoner and Frere’ and ‘ Johan 
Johan.’ 

The metre of More’s verses is the well-known 
metre of the ‘Nut Brown Maid,’ a stanza said by 
Schipper, however, to be uncommon in Middle 
English. He only cites a poem of Dunbar’s, 
and alludes to continental models in Low Latin, 
Provencal and Old French. (Hist. Eng. Vers. 
par. 244.) 

More’s ‘ Mery Jest’ is of a ‘sergeant who would 
learne to playe the frere.” To outwit a merchant 
he assumes a disguise, 


and for a day 


all his array } he changed with a frere 


But the merchant turned the tables on his visitor, 


and with his fist 
upon the lyst ~ gave hym such a blow 


That backward 
Almost in sowne 


owne . 
the frere is overthrow 


The ‘ Wife and Maid’ then enter to complete the 
discomfiture. They pull the friar’s hood down 
about his face and 
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while he was blynde 
The wench behynde Ment hym, leyd on the flore, 


poe fc with a great batyldore 


The conclusion points to the poem having been 
written as a prologue or welcome, 


nd monons pul bende there as 1 began 
In any wise 

I would avyse 
His own craft use 
All newe refuse 

Play not the frere 
Now make good cheere 


t and counsayle every man 
and lyghtly let them gone 


t and welcome everych one. 


The question arises whether More’s influence 
may not be seen in the ‘ Pardoner and Frere’; for 
besides their affinity of theme, the play and the 
poem have this interesting feature in common, that 
on two occasions the dialogue of the play drops 
into the metre of More’s poem: 


Frere. But first of all 
Now here | shall to God my prayer make 


= gi ‘thee nog His doétrine for to take. 
Here the Frere falls on his knees, and the Pardoner 
entering, addresses the audience and concludes, 


rw pote ue 4 ° give credence at the full 


Mine aué@toritee 


Now shall ye see } Lo, here the Popes bull. 
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But Heywood himself uses the same stanza in a 


Ballad printed as a broadsheet by Allde (n.d.) and 
entitled ‘A Ballad against Detraétion’: 


Bercvyth life - so sklandre some hath slayne 


And both once doone 


Siathe sllien eumnn ; may be undoone agayne. 


It may also be pointed out that twice in 
‘Weather’ Mery Report drops into a stanza which 
may be said to be of kindred form. 

I have perhaps said enough to show that More’s 
influence on Heywood is more demonstrable than 
it might appear to be. The trilogy as a group is 
characterised by its spirit of anti-clerical banter. 
One of its plays, the ‘Four PP.’ almost certainly 
contains Heywood’s work, and it is generally 
accepted that it is closely related to the ‘ Pardoner 
and Frere’ (see Hillebrand, Mod. Phil. 1915 Sept.). 
This latter play, however, and indeed the whole 
group are more closely related to what is known 
to be More’s work than to Heywood’s other work. 
I would suggest, therefore, that although the com- 
mon spirit of clerical banter in the three plays 
may point to single authorship it is due rather to 
the intimate relationship of Heywood and More; 
and that when More introduced his young protége 
to Court in 1519, Heywood’s early success was in 
no small measure due to this intimacy. 

It should be remembered in this conneétion that 
Pitseus includes in his list of More’s works 


Comoedie iuveniles Lib. un. 
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It would be natural to omit the author’s name 
from the ‘ Pardoner and Frere’ and ‘ Johan Johan,’ 
if they were More’s rather than Heywood’s, yet it 
would also be natural that they should issue from 
Rastell’s press along with Heywood’s two plays. 

More resigned the Chancellorship in 1532 and 
in April, 1534, was sent to the Tower. The 
‘Pardoner and Frere’ is dated 8th April, 1533, and 
‘Johan Johan,’ 2nd Feb., 1533-4. These dates 
suggest a comparison with the circumstances of the 
publication of the ‘ Four PP.’ (see pp. 37-8). 

ArTHUR W. Reezp. 


(To be concluded.) 
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R. GEORGES LECOMTE, the Pre- 

sident of the ‘Société des Gens de 

} Lettres,’ has lately declared that the 
4p great books of a nation form the best 
§ propaganda," and should be regarded 
as ambassadors of the creative force of the country 
to which they belong, and should therefore be read 
and pondered, not only by scholars and students, 
but also by politicians, financiers, manufacturers 
and merchants. To render such a consummation 
possible, he advocates an extension of the methods 
by which a knowledge of French literature is 
spread abroad. It will, I think, be admitted that 
the editors of ‘ Tue Lisrary’ have for many years 
endeavoured to assist to that end by doing exactly 
what M. Lecomte advises—‘ to give readers regular 
criticism of the work of historians, philosophers, 
essayists, philologists, scholars, as well as carefully 
compiled bibliographies,’ so that they may get ac- 
quainted rapidly with the movement of ideas in 
France and with new forms of literary activity. It 
is interesting to find that M. Lecomte complains 
that in the journals and periodicals of his own 
country as in those of other lands, insufficient space 





* See the ‘Revue Hebdomadaire,’ No, 35 (1st September, 1917). 
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is given to criticism of literature, and he pleads its 
cause thus: 


‘Les liseurs les plus passionnés ne peuvent se repaitre 
de tous les volumes, méme intéressants, qui paraissent. 
Nombreux aussi sont les gens frénétiquement occupés 

ui, n'ayant jamais le temps de lire les livres, veulent tout 
de méme orner leur esprit et savoir, par la lecture d’une 
critique intelligente et consciencieuse, ce que les livres 
renferment, quelle est la pensée de leur époque.’ 


So far as my own country is concerned, I would 
add to the complaint of insufficient space especially 
in regard to the French books*‘noticed in some 
of our leading papers that of inefficient choice. 
The selection is of the highest importance, tor I 
am certain that a knowledge at the present time 
of the best books in all subjeéts now appearing in 
France, would do more towards a real under- 
standing of the soul of France than all the speeches, 
leading articles and political manifestoes in the 
world. 

In a book in which a great war plays a part, 
whether a history or a piece of historical fiction, it 
is as rare as it is valuable to get the work of one 
who is a soldier, a thinker, and a skilled literary 
artist. Art Roé (Lieut.-Colonel Patrice Mahon) 
whose death in aétion, 22nd August, 1914, is to 
deplored,’ was all these. Therefore his posthu- 
mous novel ‘ Monsieur Pierre,’* dealing as it does 
with the Franco-German War of 1870-71, the 


* See ‘Tue Liprary,’ January, 1917, pp. 50, 51. 
2 *Monsieur Pierre, roman,’ par Art Roé (Lieut.-Colonel 
Patrice Mahon). Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 1917. 4 ff. 
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fatal cause of the present conflict, is of the highest 
value and importance. There is a certain likeness 
between all wars, and setting aside the progress 
of science in deadly war material, and the extra- 
ordinary development in brutality of our enemy, 
we seem, as we read the pages of this novel, to be 
living through something of the life of to-day. I 
do not, of course, allude to the question of victory 
or defeat, but to the general conditions under 
which, in time of war, the army fights, and the 
civil population pursues its way. 

Pierre de Persanges, the hero of the novel, was 
a native of the French Jura. When the story 
opens he has just been sent home for a rest 
by the principal of the Jesuit College where he 
was studying for the examinations of the ‘ Ecole 
Polytechnique’ in preparation for entering the 
artillery. A disappointment in love—he is nine- 
teen years old—and a state of mind not uncommon 
with very young men, that all the world is wrong, 
and that it is his mission to set it right, has 
affeéted his health. His mother and sister—his 
father was dead—cannot understand his mental 
condition, and his sister at any rate is wholly in- 
capable of sympathising either with his state of 
mind, or with his remedies for the relief of man’s 
estate. Pierre declared that ‘la propriété c’est le 
vol.’ The silver plate ought to be sold, and the 
money distributed among the poor. He hated 
the family life with its conventions and luxuries. 
Dressing for dinner every evening was abhorrent 
to his soul. He continued this tirade, addressed 
to his mother, thus: 
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‘Les armoiries, les livrées, hochets ridicules que tout 
cela! Et ces portraits d’ancétres, 4 quoi bon? Les 
paysans n’ont pas de portraits d’ancétres ; ils vivent cepen- 
dant comme nous, mieux que nous plutét, dans moins de 
mensonges et de préjugés, plus prés de la nature et de la 
vérité,” 


He was determined to live the simple life, to dine 
in the kitchen with the servants. This was in 
1869; how often since have young people similarly 
placed expressed similar sentiments, and yet later 
on have cheerfully succeeded to their inheritance 
of the good things of this world. Pierre’s mother 
was wise in her generation. I sometimes think 
that the parents of the middle of the nineteenth 
century were for the most part exceedingly wise, 
for all the abuse levelled at them by the twentieth 
century. She was anxious that her son should 
enter the army, and replied to his objurgations 
with : 

‘« Entre dans la carriére militaire. Engage-toi dans le 
régiment de ton oncle André.” “Le régiment? Comme 
simple soldat?” répéta-t-il stupéfait. “Ty parlais d’égalité 


tout 4 l’heure. Tu la trouverais dans le rang.””’ 


All the discussions between Pierre and his mother, 
a deeply religious woman, yet of wide outlook, are 
of great interest. He opposes to her religion a 
state founded on reason where all would be equal, 
on a level. 


‘«T] faudrait supprimer la guerre,” dit-elle. 

‘“ 1a guerre,” répéta-t-il, surpris qu’on pat faire entrer 
la guerre dans un systéme philosophique. 

*“Ta guerre est la grande ennemie de ton systéme,” 
reprit-elle. “Les hommes de 1789 avaient voulu faire l’Etat 
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dont tu parles, mais ils avaient compté sans la guerre. 
L’armée permanente, qu’ils croyaient supprimer, a reparu 
tout aussitét et avec elle cette immobilité des choses, cette 
impossibilité de rien changer au train du monde contre 
lesquelles tu t’indignes en vain.” ’ 


Then, asks Pierre, why war, if war is the mother 
of inequality, and prevents progress? But war, 
she assures him, does not prevent progress, it only 
hinders it, and that not all the science in the world 
will advance things towards perfection one inch: 


‘il n’y a qu'une chose ici-bas qui soit bonne. C'est la 
bonne volonté. De la bonne volonté générale peut seul 
naitre la vie juste.’ 


This is exaétly what statesmen and pacifists forget 
when they talk of a League of Nations; soldiers 
know better, especially if they chance to be, and 
some of them are, thinkers as well. 

However, the gift from his uncle of a thorough- 
bred mare encourages Pierre to become a fine 
horseman, and when war was declared in July, 
1870, he offered himself as a recruit, for as the only 
son of a widow he was exempt from conscription. 
Finding, however, that the laws and conditions of 
enlistment were not to his taste, he did not take 
service, hoping for news of a victory that would 
render his sacrifice unnecessary. But after Sedan 
and the establishment of the Republic, Pierre 
changed his attitude and joined up as a trooper. 
He felt that if the Republic thought fit to continue 
the war, it became a national war: 


‘Cette fois c’était la nation qui faisait ses affaires, plus 
de monarque, plus de tyran.’ 
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At parting with him, his mother exhorts him to 
do his duty, adjures him never to lose sight of the 
reason of his sacrifice, the salvation of his country, 
and reminds him 


‘Tu révais d’une humanité meilleure, plus heureuse, 
et tu pensais que pour servir les hommes, il suffit de les 
instruire et de les aimer. Mais il y a plus, il faut encore 
souffrir pour eux.’ 


Filled with high resolve and high hope Pierre 
went his way. His regiment belonged to the army 
of the Loire, and the course of the campaign is 
unrolled before us. An excellent map helps to 
the understanding of the events described. All 
that war, any war, involves passes before our eyes ; 
we see generals, officers and men of all arms, even 
politicians, for we have several glimpses of Gam- 
betta. But on 4th December, during the fighting 
round Orleans, Pierre is wounded when success- 
fully saving his battery. He has to lose his leg 
and go through a long and tedious convalescence 
due to shattered nerves. Yet the book ends 
happily with his marriage and his acknowledgment 
that 


‘tout n’était pas sacrifice dans sa conduite et que, selon ce 
mélange de paix et de guerre qui fait seul la vie complete, 
il bénéficiait un peu d’avoir souffert un jour sur le champ 
de bataille. Ses forces, revenues de jour en jour, l’initi- 
aient 4 une nouvelle vie singuli¢rement plus mile et plus 
mire, et le progrés de cette guérison lui faisait mesurer 
en lui-méme cet autre progres par lequel la France, con- 
valescente de fitvre grave, retrouvait peu 4 peu sa santé 
de peuple et sa conscience de nation.’ 
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As we read this book, we are lost in admiration 
how France after such a désdcle could recover as 
quickly and as thoroughly as she did. That fact 
is a surety for the future, and we me look forward 
with good hope to a like recovery for her, for our 
other allies, and for ourselves when the present 
tourmente is over. Roé’s testament of war, as we 
may characterise this narrative, should be read and 
studied by all the friends of France. 

Emile Clermont’s ‘ Histoire d’Isabelle’ is a novel 
of ‘la vie intérieure,’ a subtle piece of analysis of 
feeling combined with a social study of a sort of 
modern ‘jacquerie paysanne.’ Unfortunately it 
remains a mere sketch, for Clermont was killed 
on active service in 1916. He made a distinét 
mark with his former books, ‘Amour promis,’ 
and ‘Laure,’ and there has been lost in him a 
novelist of great promise. The character of 
Isabelle is depiéted with admirable skill; she 
is a woman who, while possessing superior gifts 
and high aspirations, could not escape a pitiful 
fate. 

*‘L’Ombre de la Croix,’ by Jérome and Jean 
Tharaud, is a curious book. It is a study of 
Jewish life in a little village of the Carpathians. 
The narrow restrictions of the Jegvish customs 
practised there in the ancient oriental fashion affect 
for ill a little boy, intelligent and sensitive beyond 
the ordinary. Certain superstitions have eaten 
into the child’s soul, and he conceives it his duty 
to give his own life for that of his grandfather. 
The old man, ignorant of this faét, grieves for his 
death and imagines the boy comes to visit him in 
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his dreams. He asks him why he went away, 
and the boy replies: 


‘Vaste est le monde, et notre science petite et sans vie. 

. ll ne me suffit plus de savoir ce qui se passait, il y a 

des milliers d’années, entre l’Horeb et le Mont Sinat. 

Je veux connaitre, maintenant, ce qu’ont pensé les hommes 
d’autres Ages et d’autres civilisations.’ 


The authors seem to point to the gradual absorption 
of the Jew in the world in which he dwells as the 
best corrective for the useless sort of sacrifice they 
depict. 

‘Ossian en France,’ by P. van Tieghem, is a portly 
contribution in two thick volumes of some 400 
pages apiece to the origins of French ‘romantisme.’ 
It is a full and learned work and contains all the 

éts about and all the criticism on Macpherson’s 

ssian’ that the student needs to know. The 
more general reader will probably be chiefly inter- 
ested in what the author tells us of Ossian’s influ- 
ence on the fine arts—a subject I do not remember 
to have seen so fully developed before—and on 
French writers from Chateaubriand to Leconte de 
Lisle. For if we would study the general history 
of ideas and sentiments as revealed by literature 
and art we must take 


‘l’ceuvre telle qu’elle s'est offerte aux contemporains, et, 
sans distinguer ce qui est moderne et ce qui appartient 
4 l’'ancien fonds aéliques, s'attachera 4 suivre, avec la 
fortune d’Ossian, o intimes penchants des Ames, et les 
vicissitudes de goitt.’ 


Henry Bataille opens his volume ‘ Ecrits sur le 
Théatre’ with an interesting and original study 


Ix F 
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of ‘Hamlet’ followed by an essay on ‘ Deaths 
in Shakespeare.’ Incidentally he pays a general 
testimony to Shakespeare’s genius: 


‘L’universalité de Shakespeare est l'image méme du 
génie. Tout est en lui: il est l’arbre et l'homme, le 
soleil, la pluie, la montagne, la poussiére, l’ouragan, le 
va-et-vient des choses, la guerre, le monde des esprits, le 
peuple, la foule, le réve solitaire et accroupé, il est toute 
création, rire, joie, désespoir. II est la lumiére qui monte 
de tous lesabimes. Lascéneest partout et ailleurs. . . 
La matiére historique et humaine qui est passée en lui, 
devient de pate immortelle. On ne peut plus, lorsqu’on 
a vécu avec elle de la vie imaginaire qu’il lui a insufflée, 
réver d’une autre.’ 


Bataille makes an interesting comparison between 
Shakespeare’s method of bringing about the deaths 
of his characters and that of the classical French 
dramatists. Shakespeare’s genius, he points out, 
found for each hero the death that best expressed 
his life, a death in harmony with his chara¢ter or 
with the idea of the piece. In the classic French 
tragedies there are only two kinds of deaths— 
the sword or poison. Death always takes place 
behind the scenes; it is the suppression of the per- 
sonage that matters to Racine or Corneille, ‘un 
récit réglait l’affaire.” But with Shakespeare death 
is quite as important as life, his ‘dénouements sont 
soignés, varies, et d’une terrible logique.’ 

Other essays deal with French a¢tors and actresses, 
with dramatic art generally, and with his own plays 
in particular, the point of view of which he seeks 
to justify. His argument here, though sound, is 
easily misapplied : 
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‘C’est toujours par ce qu’elle contient de vérité qu'une 
ceuvre nouvelle choque ses contemporains. C’est toujours 
et seulement pour ce qu’elle aura contenu de vérite que 
cette ceuvre est appelée a subsister dans l’avenir.’ 


And again when he declares: 


‘toute sincérité porte en elle son chatiment momentané 
et sa récompense future.’ 


Both statements contain a large element of truth, but 
it should be borne in mind that sincerity endangers 
now and safeguards for the future not simply ‘une 
ceuvre nouvelle,’ but any great mew work. 

With the last essay in the volume I am in fullest 
sympathy. Bataille combats the notion that a new 
France must be born after the war. Why, he asks, 
abuse the France of yesterday ? that of to-day which 
has proved its lofty soul was not improvised. Evo- 
lution, yes, after the war, but not regeneration. 
The call to arms surprised France in the midst 
of humanitarian dreams of the ideal of progress. 
The war is the most terrible offence ever made 
against nobility of life and dignity of thought, 
and we fight in order to preserve our patrimony, 
the liberty of life and soul we had already acquired. 
Each man who has died has done his part towards 
that end. Such reasoning applies to our own land 
as well as to France. 

The French Swiss who is neutral, ‘ malgré soi,’ 
has seldom lost an opportunity of defending the 
cause for which France is fighting, and has found 
the ‘Cahiers Vaudois’ an excellent medium for 
expressing his ideas. C. F. Ramuz, devoted as he 
is to his own region, the northern side of the Lake 
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of Geneva, has never lost sight of the wider aspects 
of human nature. His peasants and their thoughts 
and acts are an epitome of the thoughts and acts 
of mankind in general. His latest book, ‘Le 
Grand Printemps,’ tells how he had tried living 
in Paris, but felt that he was no man of the plains, 
and two months before the war returned to Switzer- 
land. Scarcely had he settled down in his home 
by the lake than the unforeseen happened, and the 
world was in confusion. Separated from France 
by the lake, his sympathies went out to her. 
Officially neutral, the Swiss greeted warmly the 
troops going to France; those going to Germany 
were allowed to depart in silence. 

Ramuz feels that out of all the misery some 
good must surely arise. ‘Le grand printemps’ is 
coming, not the conventional spring, perhaps, but 
a spring of hope and despair, of calm and storm, 


yet full of promise all the same. He, like Romains, 
believes in a colleétive good. Great poets, he 
thinks, will be born, not the ‘ poete-individu, mais 
le poete-nation’; not a poetry of words alone, but 
of the whole being. Such poetry consists not only 
in what is said but also, and even more, in what is 
done. 


‘Et pas de ruine alors, pas de désastre, pas de deuil, 
qui ne soit une occasion, et méme une excitation 4 cette 
plus belle musique et a ce plus beau chant de tous en- 
— . . . Il n’y a de poéte que quand tout le monde 

“est.” 


Ramuz shows how the good side of the war is that 
each of us has what we have not had, and even 
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more. For the mother acquiesces in the loss of 
her sons, and the peasant in that of his land; the 
mother being richer than ever in children, for all 
the children are hers, and the peasant richer in 
land, for his fatherland is his land. So that for one 
thing that has been taken away, a hundred have 
been given. And further: 


‘tout se dirige vers un méme point qui est un sommet: 
tous les regards d’abord et puis tous les désirs. Et on 
est soulevé par eux. Le chant est en puissance avant 
qu'il n’éclate, mais c’est ici encore la possibilité du chant, 
l’atmosphére dont il a besoin et cet état de résonnance ol 
tout entre, de sorte que la moindre voix a de l’écho. 
La délivrance au fond de l’esclavage, et la vie au fond de 
la mort.’ 


It is perhaps easier for a neutral to feel and to 
point out this than for a combatant. But it is 
well that this consolation should be brought to 
us. Ramuz in his style of writing reminds me of 
Péguy, and the contents of his little book proves 
his kinship with the French in spirit, blood, and in 
his art. 

First hand evidence of the events of the war 
except from those actually engaged in fighting is 
not easy to procure, so the diary of a lady who was 
in Reims and its neighbourhood from 28th July 
to 23rd September, 1914, is of special value and 
interest. In a volume entitled ‘Dans les remous 
de la bataille. Charleroi et la Marne. Reims,’' 
Mme. Isabelle Rimbaud, sister of the great French 
poet, gives us her souvenirs of the early period of 


* Chapelot, Paris. 
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the war, and especially of her experiences in Reims 
during the bombardment. The book is of high 
literary value; the faéts which speak for them- 
selves are related with infinite feeling and with 
great fairness, and we are enabled to understand 
exactly what has caused the Germans to destroy 
Reims. For it seems that during their ten days’ 
occupation of the city they behaved in a fairly 
decent fashion, but when the victory of the Marne 
compelled them to evacuate it, in their anger they 
declared they would destroy it, and they kept their 
word. As soon as the Germans left Reims, an 
intense bombardment of the city began. The 
authorities advised the inhabitants to spend the 
day 4 or 5 kilometres outside the town for the 
sake of greater safety, returning in the evening. 
Mme. Rimbaud describes the terror under which 
they lived, how each day they took up again ‘le 
pelerinage d’infortune,’ and how at length it 
became so unendurable that she and her husband 
decided to brave the perils of the way and go to 
Paris. Such a record in its genuineness and sin- 
cerity offers a picture of the sufferings of an invaded 
country that is not easily forgotten. 


* * * * 


The following recently published books deserve 


attention: 


Les Coeurs Armés, 1916. Par Alexandre Hepp. 


A continuation of a former volume ‘Les coeurs embellis 
1914-1915. The series is to be completed in good time 
by ‘Les cceurs victorieux,” the logical outcome of the 
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other two. The present volume contains chiefly sketches 
of what is going on outside the war zone. The civilians 
who make sacrifices, show heroism to which no public 


glory is attached, have rightly a place here. 


Dans les rides du front. Par G. de Pawlowski. 


The author is an observer of human nature as it is 
affected by the war. Humour, raillery, and philosophy 
are to be found in the sketches. 


Bourguignottes et Pompons rouges. Par Charles 
Le Goflic. 


Sketches of the Breton ‘Jack Tar’ from August 3, 
1014, to December, 1915; there is a charming descrip- 
tion of a Christmas spent in the watch-tower of a torpedo 
boat which led to the destruction of a U-boat. ‘ Jamais 
Jean Gouin ' n’a fété Noél de si bon coeur.’ These sailors 
show all the qualities Renan attributed to the Celts: love 
of home, romantic imagination, yearning for the secrets 
of the infinite. 


La Cathédrale de Reims. Par Louis Demaison 
(Laurens). 


A volume of the ‘Petites monographies des grands 
édifices de la France.’ An excellent brief account of the 
history and architecture of the cathedral, well and fully 
illustrated and with a useful bibliography. 


Reims avant la Guerre. Par Max Sainsaulieu 
(Laurens). 


One of a series entitled ‘Le Mémorial des Cités 
ravagées,’ with many illustrations. 


* Jack Tar. 
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Sir Sidney Lee. Shakespeare. Sa vie et son 
ceuvre. Edition francaise. Par Firmin Roz. 


M. Roz undertook this work at his own request as a 
contribution to the Shakespeare Centenary of 1916, and 
it has just appeared. It forms a handsome volume. The 
arrangement differs somewhat from that of the English 
book, but the translation is admirably done, and it should 
prove of great value to French students and others who 
cannot read the original. M. Roz prints in an appendix 
his own article, ‘La question Shakespearienne,’ contributed 
to the ‘ Revue des deux mondes’ on the occasion of the 


Centenary, April, 1916. 
ELIzABETH LEE. 
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THESEUS DE COLOGNE: 


NOTES ON A FRAGMENT OF A LOST 
EDITION, AND AN UNKNOWN VERSION 
OF THE ROMANCE. 


way HE Romance of Theseus de Cologne 

X vy) is one of the least known and least 
7S \ 

oy of Chivalry which came into existence 

ye about the time of the invention of the 

printing-press, and would seem, many of them, 


to owe their being to it. It belongs to the same 
class of artificial literature as the well-known and 
ever-popular Romance of Huon de Bordeaux; 
but while that is familiar even still, Theseus has 
long passed into almost complete oblivion. The 
‘chanson de geste’ from which it was fashioned in 
prose form still exists in a single late manuscript 
in the British Museum; but it is not mentioned 
in M. Léon Gautier’s exhaustive work, ‘ Les 
Epopées frangaises.” Nor is the prose romance 
alluded to in the latest or any edition of Dunlop’s 
History of Fiction. There is apparently no manu- 
script of the prose romance extant; but it has 
come down to us in two editions printed at Paris. 


The earlier is in folio, dated 1534, printed by A, 
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Bonnemere for J. Longis and V. Sertenas; the 
second in small quarto by Jehan Bonfons, without 
date, but about 1550-60. Neither is a common 
book, and the earlier in particular is rare and ex- 
pensive. There is a copy in the British Museum, 
and it is described in the Catalogue Rothschild, 
II. 1498, and very fully by Mr. A. H. Davies in 
the catalogue of Mr. Fairfax Murray’s collection, 
II. 536. Inthe colophon of this edition the work 
is stated to be ‘nouvellement imprimé,’ a phrase 
which usually, if not invariably, signifies that there 
had been a previous edition printed. Of such 
a previous edition of Theseus there came into 
my possession a few years ago a very interesting 
fragment, which is the subject of the present 
paper. 

This fragment consists of a single gathering or 
‘cahier’ of six leaves making twelve pages of small 
quarto size. At the foot of the first and second 
recto is the catchword ‘ Theseus’; and at the head 
of every verso is a running title, ‘Second livre,’ or 
‘Le second livre.’ The leaves are numbered in a 
curious way: Fueillet vl (five from fifty, that is 
45); Fueillet iiiil (four from fifty, that is 46) ; and 
so on. ‘There are signatures to the first three 
leaves: I.i: I.ii: I.iii. And the survival of this 
fragment appears to be due to the mere careless- 
ness of a binder in the publisher’s shop. For this 
gathering, I, has been inserted by mistake in place 
of another (bearing no doubt the same signature) 
between the signatures H and K of a totally 
different work, viz., Meschinot’s ‘ Les Lunettes 
des Princes,’ printed by Jehan Trepperel, Paris, 
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1504. There were many editions of this book, 
and this particular edition not being one of the 
rarest or most valuable,' has fortunately never been 
treated to a sumptous binding, but remains in its 
original limp vellum covers and publisher's stitch- 
ing; and the extraneous gathering is still in its 
place. The workman who made the mistake must 
have been strangely careless and inattentive. For, 
though the type is the same, the fragment is con- 
spicuously different in general appearance from the 
work into which it has been inserted, being not 
only in evident prose instead of evident verse, but 
also adorned with six woodcuts, one on each leaf, 
while there are none at all in the rest of the 
volume. Of these woodcuts, four are small cuts 
familiar enough in other books of the period, 
though there were evidently at least three different 
but closely-resembling cuttings of them. The 
other two cuts are somewhat larger in size, and of 
a different character. One is an excellent cut 
copied from a cut in Vérard’s ‘Chevalier delibéré,’ 
1488, but not a mere trace-cutting. It is probabl 
from the edition of the same work published by 
Trepperel in 1505. The other is also a very good 
cut, but I do not know to what work it belongs; 
though it is found again, much worn, in an un- 
dated book published by Trepperel’s widow, ‘ La 
Conqueste de l’Empire de Trebisonde.’ 
Bibliographically this fragment has some slight 
interest as the sole surviving bit of jetsam and 
flotsam from a wrecked and lost edition. But its 


* The edition, however, has some interest from the faét that it 
bears a date, which very few of Trepperel’s books do, 
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matter makes it much more interesting, for it is 
the only trace left of a version of the romance of 
Theseus de Cologne differing greatly from both 
the printed prose romance and the manuscript 
‘Chanson de Geste.’ 

Both the ‘Chanson’ and the prose romance are 
divided into two parts, called ‘ Volumes,’ in the 
printed editions; and this fragment plainly belongs 
(as the running title itself indicates) to the second 
part. One of the principal characters in the 
second part is the redoubtable ‘ Charbonnier’ who, 
having found and rescued the three children ex- 
posed in the forest (sons of the Emperor Gadifer), 
appears constantly as a sort of guardian angel to 
them throughout their adventurous life, and is one 
of the features of this composite romance which 
redeem it from the mere commonplace. The 
main portion of the Trepperel fragment is occu- 

ied with certain doings of this Charcoal-man, as 
the chapter-headings, which I print here, show. 
There are in all in the fragment five whole chap- 
ters with their headings, and the heading of a 
sixth, with a few words only of the chapter itself, 
Neither the chapters nor the headings correspond 
in any way to those of the two known editions of 
the Romance; and so different seem to have been 
both the incidents and the sequence of events in 
the fragment that it has been a work of some 
difficulty to trace the counterpart of the various 
incidents found in that through the lengthy chap- 
ters of the ordinary printed editions. So far as I 
have succeeded in this I append the particulars to 


each chapter-heading. 
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Comment le charbonnier vint a romme & ayda a 
flouree que lempire ne fust mis en main estrange. 
chapitre .xxii. 


In this chapter news is brought to Rome that 
the Emperor of Rome, Theseus, was prisoner in 
France, and that his son Gadifer with his two sons 
had been slain before Damascus. The Pope (him- 
self wrongfully elected in the belief that Pope 
Boniface had been killed) calls an assembly, and 
desires the Senate to elect his nephew Eruche to 
be Emperor. Theseus’ wife Flourée opposes; and 
the ‘Charbonnier’ who arrives opportunely, tells 
them that the Pope Boniface is not dead, that 
Theseus will soon be arriving, and partly terrifies 
and partly persuades them into deposing the 
wrongful Pope and confirming Flourée in her 
regency. 

In the ordinary Romance the passage corre- 
sponding to this runs very differently (Bonfons, 
f. cccxi verso, cap. 60).' The affair takes place in 
Greece instead of at Rome. Four brothers seek 
to usurp the throne on the news of the death of 
the Emperor of Greece, Gadifer. His father-in- 
law, the next rightful heir, opposes their claim 
before the Council at Constantinople; and the 
‘Charbonnier’ appears, challenges the four to 
combat, and overthrows them all four in one 
fight. 

Comment le charbonnier alla en france pour auoir 
secours du roy loys de theseus assaillant & son filz 
gerard pour subuenir au pape boniface a regnesson & 


* The chapters are not numbered in the ordinary text. 
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sa mere lesquelz estoient asstegez en la ville danthiche. 
chapitre .xxili. 

In the ordinary text this expedition of the 
‘Charbonnier’ has taken place defore his arrival at 
the Council; and he starts on it straight from 
Antioch (Bonfons, cap. 58, f. cccvili). 

Comment le charbonnier garda le roy theseus assail- 
lant gerard de dampmartin son filz & les douze pers 
de france destre trahis. chapitre .xxiiii. 

Comment le roy loys & sa gent estorent liurez a leurs 
ennemys se incontinant le duc dorleans & le charbonnier 
ne fussent arriuez. chapitre .xv. 


To these two chapters I can find nothing corre- 
sponding in the ordinary text. 


Les causes pourquoy le roy loys fit descouurir leglise 
sainét denis en france. Laquelle son pere dagobert 


auott fait couurir dargens. chapitre .xvi. 


Inj this chapter, after the enemy Nabugor de 
Haultefueille had been put to a cruel death, Louis 
King of France, Theseus and others determine, in 
response to the Charbonnier’s representations, to 
set out to relieve Antioch and to conquer Jerusa- 
lem. Wanting money to pay the soldiers and also 
to relieve the .distress caused by a famine, Louis 
strips the church of St. Denys, which his father 
Dagobert had covered with silver above the shrines 
of St. Denys and his companions. 

In the ordinary text, Nabugor is taken prisoner 
under different circumstances, and considerably 
previous to this (Bonfons, cap. 33, f. cclxii). The 
stripping of St. Denys is briefly alluded to in 
cap. 38, f. cclxxii, and again related in cap. 58, 
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f. cccviii, in conneétion with Louis’ expedition to 
relieve Antioch, as here.' 


Comment regnesson fut prins par le soudan de damas 
et deliure par leschange de ydorne femme du soudan. 
chapitre .xxvii. 


Of this chapter very few lines are left, the frag- 
ment ending here. Pope Boniface and Regnesson, 
however, are besieged in Antioch; and we do not 
hear how Regnesson was taken prisoner later. 

In the ordinary text Regnesson is twice taken 
prisoner, both times under mistake by his own 
friends. While in the Sultan’s prison he has con- 
verted the Sultan’s wife Ydidone to Christianity ; 
and the Sultan is about to put them both to death 
when deliverance arrives. The ‘exchange’ of 
Ydorne must have been a very different version of 
the story (Bonfons, cap. 56, f. cccii, etc.). 

It is evident that the version of the Romance 
of which the Trepperel fragment appears to be 
the sole remainder was very much shorter than the 
extant text. So far as there is correspondence, 
the events related belong to the later part where 
the ordinary text is nearing its end. The chapters 
are very considerably shorter than the chapters of 
the ordinary text; and it is even possible that the 
whole romance, both parts of it, had been con- 
densed into something over fifty leaves. (The last 
leaf of the fragment is numbered 50.) Probably 


‘ The stripping of St. Denys, or rather of the shrines within 
the church, in order to succour the poor during a famine, is re- 
lated as one of the acts of piety of Ste. Bathilde, wife of Clovis, 
whose name occurs in this romance as Queen Bauldour (Bonfons, 
f, cclix). 
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it lacked the ‘series of new adventures that occupy 
more than two-thirds of the second volume’ which, 
as Mr. Ward points out,’ are absent from the 
‘Chanson de Geste.’ A certain portion of these 
adventures are concerned with the exploits of 
Gerard de Dampmartin, and were perhaps foisted 
into the story in its prose or verse form to flatter 
the pride and glorify the ancestry of that family or 
some particular member of it. But the ‘Chanson 
de Geste’ apart from this is very fairly close to 
the ordinary prose romance, showing none of that 
wide divergence found in the Trepperel fragment. 
We have, therefore, traces of three forms or 
versions of the story: 1. The story as told in the 
‘Chanson’; 2. the same story with large addi- 
tions, as found in the ordinary prose text; 3. the 
apparently much altered story, as found (in part) 
in the Trepperel fragment. This seems to show 
that at one time the story of Theseus of Cologne 
enjoyed considerable popularity ; as, indeed, is also 
suggested by the recorded existence of a set of 
tapestries illustrating it, and by the casual mention 
of it in other works, as in the Chanson of Ciperis 
de Vignevaux (fourteenth century), and in a work 
of the sixteenth century, ‘ La chasse et le depart 
d’amours’ par Oétovien de Sainét Gelaiz et Blaise 
d’Auriol, 1509: 
Dans laigle d’or Theseus se feist meétre 
C'est pour parler a la belle Flourée (f. 240). 


The Trepperel fragment differs in style very 
much from the ordinary text, and shows none ot 


* Catalogue of Romances in the British Museum, p. 773. 
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the signs, so evident in the latter, of being drawn 
direé&t from a Chanson form. In faét, it has the 
dry and matter-of-fact style of an historical narra- 
tion. It seems, therefore, probable that it was a 
condensed version or epitome rather than a simple 
retelling of the story in prose form. At the same 
time it seems hardly likely that in such a version 
such great changes would be introduced de novo; 
and we must, therefore, suppose the existence of 
a ‘rémaniement’ of the Chanson quite different 
from the one which has come down to us. The 
ordinary prose romance shows very evident signs 
of the existence of varying incidents or arrange- 
ments of incidents in the story, and of clums 
attempts to work them into a connected whole. 
Cap. 63, f. cccxvii, Bonfons, begins: ‘You have 
heard how the four Romans stole the three 
prisoners from the King “ Charbonnier,” and set 
out to go to Antioch.’ But no mention of this is 
to be found in the book. The author of the 
ordinary prose version mentions in his introduction 
a copy of the Chanson which he had before him 
as being in ‘rime Picardie,’ whereas the extant 
manuscript is not in the Picard dialeét. He had, 
perhaps, access to other manuscripts containing 
varying versions of the story, which he attempted 
in a somewhat clumsy fashion to harmonize. 
There are plentiful evidences of the usual ‘chanson- 
de-geste’ style in the constant recapitulation of a 
detail marking the beginning of a fresh ‘laisse’ or 
stanza, and the numerous familiar and easily re- 
cognizable ‘chevilles’ or tags of the professional 
reciter; and in the main the prose author seems 


Ix G 
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to have done his work of transformation simply 
and baldly. There is, however, one apparent ex- 
ception in the shape of the forged letter devised by 
the ‘ Charbonnier,’ whereby the people of Antioch 
are made to give up the city (Bonfons, f. ccxcv 
verso, cap. §1). This letter is couched in regular 
diplomatic language, and ends thus: 

‘Donné dedans nostre ville de Hierusalem le 
quinzieme jour de May. L. an de Mahom ccc: 
Et de Jupi. mil quatre cens et quinze. Et de 
nostre regne le vingt cinquiesme.’ 

This looks like an ambitious flight of the prose- 
translator rather than the work of the original 
‘chansonnier.’ Does Jupi. stand for Jupiter? And 
is ‘the year of Jupiter’ the year A.U.C.? Asa 
matter of fact the year 300 of Mahomet would 
be the year 1665 A.U.C., instead of 1415. But 
that need not scare us. The chronologies of the 
romance-writers (like ‘the faéts’ in Lord West- 
bury’s celebrated recommendation to barristers) 
‘remain at their disposal.’ 

It seems evident that in altering and rearranging 
chansons and romances of the kind to which 
Theseus belongs the ‘rémanieurs’ and compilers 
felt themselves more at liberty to do as they pleased 
with the story than they dared be in treating the 
great quasi-historic Gestes of Charlemagne, and even 
the imaginative stories based on them, such as Huon 
de Bordeaux, to which, indeed, additions might be 
made in any quantity, but the main ‘cadre’ and 
foundation of which was fixed and ‘canonical.’ 

The Romance of Theseus of Cologne is inti- 
mately connected with the Crusades, like that of 
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Godfrey de Boulion; and must have originated 
probably during the earlier period of them. The 
second part is mainly the story of which there 
exists a really beautiful and touching mystery-play, 
the play of King Thierry and Osanne, published 
in the ‘ Théatre frangaise au moyen-dge’ of MM. 
Mommerqué and Michel, and also in the ‘ Miracles 
de nostre Dame’ by the ‘ Société des anciens textes 
frangais.’ This story, turning on the substitution 
of three puppies for children, and the wrongful 
condemnation of the mother in consequence, is of 
Eastern origin, its analogues being found in the 
‘ Arabian Nights,’ and also in a Russian story. On 
to this foundation were woven repeated additions, 
the most important being the figure of the half 
heroic half monstrous ‘Charbonnier,’ a real crea- 
tion of some minstrel story-teller. The facts and 
legends of the real Crusading times were thrown 
back a few centuries to the times of Clovis II, who 
is the ‘Roy Loys’ of the Romance, and Pope 
Boniface, who must be meant for Saint Boniface, 
regardless of the slight anachronism of some 250 
years between the two.'' The French are made to 
conquer Jerusalem and found a monarchy there, 
and in general the doings of the twelfth century 
are anticipated (by the romancer’s easy legerde- 
main) in the eighth. 
F. W. Bourpitton. 


' The Pope in the Romance being called Boniface, and the 
use made of the Templars at Jerusalem, make one inclined to 
conjecture that this part of the additions must have been made 
before the time of Philip IV, who quarrelled with Boniface VIII 
and destroyed the Templars. 








NOTES ON OLD BOOKS. 


WILLIAM STAFFORD AND THE ‘DISCOURSE OF 
THE COMMONWEAL OF ENGLAND.’ 


®) MONG the literary puzzles in which 
“the history of the sixteenth century 
¢ abounds, none is more interesting than 





¢ pamphlet known as the ‘ Discourse of 
the Comunswwed of this Realm of England.’ This 
tract, which is so important from the point of view 
of the development of economic thought in Tudor 
times, was first printed in 1581, under the title 
of ‘A Compendious or briefe Examination of cer- 
taine ordinary Complaints,’ or, according to the 
running title,‘A Briefe Conceipt of English Pollicy.’ 
For a very long time—in fact ever since the seven- 
teenth century—the current opinion was that this 
little book on the state of England was written by 
the ‘ gentleman’ whose initials, ‘ W. S., appear on 
the title-page and at the end of the Prefatory 
Epistle. Only in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century was it satisfactorily shown that, according 
to the Kentish antiquary, William Lambarde, the 
pamphlet, though published only in 1581, was 
written at a much earlier date, ‘either in the reign 
of Henry VIII or Edward VI.’ Lambarde, at any 
rate, had long had a copy, which he ‘ caused to be 
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written out in the yeare 1565.’ W. S., therefore, 
in spite of his attempt to make people believe, 
from certain words in the Epistle, that he was 
responsible for the opinions expressed in the book, 
can have no claim to the authorship; he was only 
the editor of the traét, which has lately been attri- 
buted to its probable father John Hales, the clerk 
of the Hanaper to Henry VIII, Edward VI, and 
Elizabeth. 

But if the question of the authorship is thus dis- 
entangled from the error which obscured it for a 
long time, the identity of the editor W. S. remains 
mysterious. Anthony Wood, in his ‘ Athene 
Oxonienses,’ said that W. S. was one William 
Stafford, but he gave no particulars. Dr. Farmer, 
in his ‘Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare’ 
(p. 815g9. ed. 1821), referring to Wood and 
Camden, identified this William Stafford with the 
son of Lady Dorothy Stafford, one of the Queen’s 
Ladies of Honor, brother to Edward, ambassador 
to France, and one of the papist conspirators. 
This hypothesis was adopted by B. W. Greenfield, 
who, in ‘Notes and Queries,’ gave a biography of 
William Stafford the conspirator. Dr. Furnivall, 
in his Forewords to the reprint of the ‘Compen- 
dious Examination,’ for the New Shakespeare 
Society (1876), discussed Farmer’s and Greenfield's 
conclusions, and refused to accept their identifica- 
tion. His opinion was endorsed by the late Miss 
Elizabeth Lamond—first in an article in the ‘ Eng- 
lish Historical Review’ (vi, 284-305, 1891), and 
afterwards in the Introduétion to her edition of the 
‘Discourse of the Commonweal’ (Cambridge, 1893) 
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—and she suggested as a not impossible solution 
that W. S. may have been William Smith, the 
nephew of Sir Thomas Smith. 

Such was the state of the question when I came 
across a letter, which strongly supports Farmer’s 
and Greenfield’s identification. This document 
shows that about the time of the publication in 
print of the book, well-informed people read the 
name of Lady Stafford’s son under the initials 
W.S. Writing to his father-in-law, Sir William 
More, John Wolley, after mentioning certain 
matters, which I omit as not bearing upon the 
question, continued as follows : 


We arre heare still busye with the detecteons of new 
conspiracions wherin I thinke a sonne of my Ladye 
Staffordes (he I take which sett forth the boke of the 
common weale of England in his owne name) wilbe 
touched and one Modye and I beleave the french ambas- 
sadour himself. Thus you see what danger procrastina- 
teon and delaye bringeth. Even so in haste I committ 
yow to god. At the Courte the 13 of Jan. 1586. 

Your ever most assured 
Wolley. 

(Endorsed: To the right worshepfull Sir William 

More, knight, this be delivered with spede) 


(Loseley MSS. Letters from 1580 to 1600) 


The interest and value of this document cannot 
be over-rated. Its date shows that the identifica- 
tion was not made for the first time in the seven- 
teenth century—a supposition which has till now 
considerably weakened A. Wood’s statement. Soon 
after the publication of the ‘Compendious Exami- 
nation’ rumours were about that Lady Stafford’s 
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son had a hand in the printing of the pamphlet. 
Nor can we any longer admit that this attribution 
was mere guesswork. For the writer of the letter 
just quoted was in an excellent position to know. 
It should be first remarked that he was well aware 
that the ‘Compendious Examination’ was no other 
than the old ‘Commonweal of England,’ foisted 
on the public under the disguise of a new title, and 
that W. S. had done nothing but ‘set forth’ ‘in 
his own name’ another man’s work. But above 
all, he had access to sources of information than 
which none could be surer. John Wolley was, in 
faét, no other than the Latin Secretary to Queen 
Elizabeth, who, in that very year, 1586, had been 
appointed Member of the Privy Council. As 
appears from the letter he was at that time busy 
with the unravelling of the conspiracy against 
Queen Elizabeth, and probably had in his hands 
all the secret reports of the intelligence system so 
well organised by Walsingham. His testimony, 
therefore, deserves all credit, and if it is impossible 
to say that his supposition offers a final solution of 
the problem, there yet remains very little doubt 
that W. S. was the young gentleman ‘apt to con- 
ceive strange hopes’ of whom Camden speaks, that 
is, William Stafford, the son of Lady Stafford. 
ALBERT FEUILLERAT. 
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REVIEW. 


A Short Account of the Charity and Library Estab- 
lished under the Will of the late Rev. Daniel 
Williams, D.D. Printed by direction of his 
Trustees to commemorate the Bicentenaary of the 
Trust in 1916. London, 1917. 


Xas\ CCOR DING to the long Preface con- 
arc tributed by the Rev. Philip Wicksteed, 
the Senior Trustee, this account of Dr. 
§ Williams’ Library is mainly the work 

Sof the Secretary and Librarian, the 
Rev. R. Travers Herford and the Sub- Librarian, 
Mr. Stephen Jones, the former, we gather, counting 
mainly on the general history of the Trust and the 
latter on the details of the administration of the 
library. Both authors have done their work 
admirably, and the result is an excellent account of 
one of the oldest London libraries, and one which has 
done pioneer work of the utmost importance in cir- 
culating standard books of philosophy and theology 
all over the country at a cost to the borrowers of 
no more than the charges for carriage. The story 
of how the Trustees were led to develop this side 
of their a¢tivities and of the success of their work 
is of great interest, and deserves a much longer 
notice than can be compressed into the last page of 
our number. 





A. W. P. 











